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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Justice and Mercy for the Crimi- 
nal Classes. 


We maintain that when governments 
deal wisely with their depraved classes 
crime will disappear as does filth and 
infection before the enactments of 
Boards of Health. The foothold of in- 
fluential power which that body has at- 
tained is an indisputable evidence of 
human progress. Its principles of clean- 
liness may well be followed in the treat- 
ment of moral filth and contagion. In 
fact we believe that were all prisons open 
to the sunlight and abundant fresh air 
and the attention of the inmates concen- 
trated upon absolute purity of body, ap- 
parel and surroundings it would go a 
long way toward reclaiming the classes 
that either drift or hurl themselves into 
captivity. To hold the errant and vicious 
as captives is necessary to protect so- 
ciety, but to permit that captivity to de- 
generate the captive and to become an 
act of vengeance upon any creature is 
unworthy of an enlightened government. 
Public attention has recently been called 
to one Jesse Pomeroy, a life inmate of 
Cherry Hill prison, Charlestown, Mass. 


In 1874, at the age of 14 years, he was 
sentenced to be hanged, but due to his 
TOBE nancep tender age the sentence 
AT 14 YEARS Was changed to impris- 
OF AGE, ment for life in soli- 
tary confinement. 

It would have been more humane to 
have set him free from physical life, to 
pass onward to a higher tribunal, whose 
justice is ever tempered with mercy. 

His crimes were heinous, revolting 
and horrible beyond expression. He 
was a monster of cruelty. But has not 
the torture of his-body and soul by the 
state also been a crime? 

Confined for 33 years in a dungeon 
with but a small aperttire for ventila 
tion or light he has grown to manhood. 
That he was not a worthless piece of 


hunian mechanism is proven by the fact 
that he has become an educated man. 
We are informed that he has read all of 
the 8,000 books in the prison library and 
has learned to read six languages. He is 
now 47 years old. His aged mother is 
permitted to see and talk with him once 
each month through irom bars. 


Thirty-three years of solitary confine- 
rarrry-rarer Ment, without a ray of 
YEARS OF soL- Sunlight or a breath of 
ITARY CON- unadulterated air; with 
FINEMENT; no hope of freedom no 
incentive to improvement. Has such 
treatment of a human being benefited the 
state? ` Is there less crime because of 
this incarceration? More to the honor 
of an enlightened nation would it be if 
its policy had been to hold the degener- 
ate boy in a confinement which would 
give his exceptional ability a chance to 
benefit his fellows. An environment Of 
compulsory education steadily diverting 
the mind from atrocities to the cultiva- 
tion of humane faculties, instead of add- 
ing another crime to those already com- 
mitted. 

Crime still pours in turbid streams 
through the courts of all nations into 
the stagnant pools of so-called justice. 
Thus has it ever done, and there is no 
abatement it increases in proportion to 
the population and is dealt with upon 
the basis of established precedents dat- 
ing back into the dark ages, as is evi- 
denced by the example of Jesse Pom- 
ery. His is but one case among thou- 
sands of human beings languishing in 
dungeons who are not as dangerous to 
society as are tens. of thousands 
who are breathing the pure air of 
heaven and are upheld by their gov- 
ernments in their occupations of slow- 
ly destroying their féllows both body 
and soul. They are protected in then 
various evil enterprises. Notable among 
them is the traffic that deals out deg- 
redation, poverty, brutality, viscious 
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ness, suicide and murder, both at whole- 
sale and retail, seven days of the week, 
all day and all night. 

Is it any marvel that there is no abate- 
ment of crime? The statutes of good 
government should for- 
SHOULD BE bid its people to prey 
DECIDED UPON upon each other and 
COURT REN- enforce such laws. Its 
DERINGS OF criminal laws should be 
A PAST AGE. more effective of good 
than those of the present day. Each case 
should be considered upon its own mer- 
its or demerits, not upon the decision of 
some court tribunal of the past. 


Good government should demand an 
eye for an eye? Yes, but an eye single 
in its purpose to restore. A life for a 
life? Yes, but a life given to replace 
somewhere in the world’s movements 

deeds of kindness and mercy. It should 
` be the high duty of good government to 
hold the delinquents in firm custody, in- 
sisting upon and giving a reprieve dur- 
ing which industrial education and 
wholesome environment is provided, af- 
ter which the criminal should be required 
to choose by what method or field of ac- 
tivity he will expiate his crime. The 
voluntary choice would in itself trans- 
form the criminal into an active force 
for good. This term of expiation should 
be rigidly under the supervision of the 
state, after which honorable freedom 
shall belong to the former criminal. 


If prison pens were transformed into 

wholesome dètention homes or institu- 
tions for the double purpose of protec- 
tion to society and at the same time up- 
lifting the degenerate, were such a prin- 
ciple which is justice tempered with 
mercy, to form the base of operations 
-in dealing with criminals, not one in 
thousands would choose not to retrieve 
his errors and prefer ignominious con- 
finement and isolation. 


When shall humanity free itself from 
the dragging anchor of the past? Shall 
superstitions and barbarities df a past 
age always dominate man’s thoughts 
and actions? 

Culture in the common acceptance of 
the term does not improve these condi- 


NO CASE 
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tions, proven by the 


a AA fact that the instance 
NOT A cited is under the laws 
REMEDY. of Massachusetts, 


which claims, and is 
perhaps rightly conceded, to be at least 
one of the seats of most advanced men- 
tal culture in the Union. The home of 
Harvard University and its head, Presi- 
dent Elliot, whose mind is one of the 
broadest and most cultured of the day; 
almost within a stone’s throw of Con- 
cord, the home of Emerson and Alcott. 
Is it not also the home of Salem witch- 
craft with its intolerance and persecution 
that all of its culture has evidently failed 
to transmute into justice and mercy ? 
There is a culture however that will 
transform the whole world into a garden 
of beauty and its citizens to upright be- 
havior and consequent happiness. This 
culture may be found in the schools of 
individual experience, where worthy 
citizenship is sincerely desired, and wor- 
thy representation in the seats of admin- 
istration shall be sincerely and impera- 
tively demanded. 


pobor 
Thanksgiving. 


Speaking of gratitude one is reminded 
of the admirability and the rarity of that 
quality of mind. The color emanations 
from the mental and soul expression: 
termed gratitude are a commingling of 
love radiations with those of realization. 
The rose hue of love and the violet of 
realization are beautiful to behold. Their 
attractive power for the valuable things 
of life is beyond computation. 

True gratitude is like radium in the 
dark recesses of a cavern. It attracts 
light, although there would seem to be 
none. Just so do benefits flow to ana 
beauty radiate from the union of appre- 
ciation and love. 

Thanksgiving rises temporarily in the 
souls of fatherhood and motherhood, 

especially when they 


FATHERHOOD may have passed near 
ana the great divide be- 
MOTHERHOOD y hysical and 
GRATEFUL. ween physical anc 


spiritual life. All love 
sometimes gleams, if ever so faintly, 
with the hue of gratitude. 
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However as a color ray or a musical 
vibration it is but infrequently heard or 
seen, and is consequently a rarity. 
Where it is most discernable is emanat- 
ing from beings who have experienced 
adversity, for strange as it may seem 
adversity is a better soil for tlre cultiva- 
tion of the sense of gratitude than the 
constantly sun-bathed soil of continued 
prosperity. The average human being, 
under unbroken prosperity, becomes 
self-important, while the cessation of 
benefits awakens the sense of dependence 
and appreciation, True thanksgiving 
simply means a realization of the bene- 
ficence of all of Nature’s laws, and shouid 
form a permanent consciousness. 

This does not mean a knowledge of 
all law, but an intuitive cognition that 
the universe is man’s 
and the fulness thereof 
if he will conform to 
its great principles of justice—justice to 
himself and his fellows. A 
not deal justly with himself who abuses 
his body or soul. 

Gormandism 
among 


‘THE UNIVERSE 


and alcoholism are 
mankind's most incipient de- 
stroyers of both 
body and soul. Gor- 
mandizing does not 
confine itself to the açt 
of cating. The appetite for money is 
seldom appeased. The more a man has 
the more he wants, even if it deprives his 
fellows of their rights. Temperance or 
moderation in eating and in accumulat- 
ing wealth would go a great way toward 
developing the powers_of realization. 
Gratitude is an indispensable quality of 
mind in ‘a well balanced individuality. 
Following we offer a formula for culti- 


MODERATION IN 
ACCUMULATING 
WEALTH 


vating observation and appreciation, 
which are the parents of gratitude: 
Formula. 


Breathe many deep breaths of pure air 
each day and think about its life-giving 
power and abundant supply. 

Drink at least one generous draught 
of water each day, and think of its won-, 
derful qualities, its cleansing power in 
the body and its abundant supply for 
healthful bathing also. 

Eat some fruit each day and observe 


„their flow while you sleep. 


a 
man does 
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its marvelous formation and its delicious 
taste and fragrance, and of the great 
beneficence of the laws that produce it. 
Upon retiring to res: think of the 
darkness and the rest its law gently 
enforces upon man and beast. Also 
think of the invisible power that holds 
the carth and stars in their courses and 
causes your life currents to continue 
t 
A few days of this practice will awak- 
en some of the sleeping consciousness in 
any human being, no matter how near 
the precipice of oblivion his stupidity, 
selfishness and pride may have led him. 


It is customary at this time of the 
year for Americans to grow thankful 
and hungry. The idea originated with 
some newly arrived immigrants in 
Massachusetts who were grateful be- 
cause they had something to eat nearly 
every Thursday. As the pocketbooks 
grew rounder and the meals squarer, 
the Thanksgiving idea became a con- 
firmed “habit. Now we stop work one 
day every year, put the cash drawer in 
the safe, and reflect upon how much 
worse things might have been. In the 
afternoon, we go out and see some young 


men dispute about a lopsided eae 
ball. t 


This year as we watch our agile son 
stepping lightly from place to place we 
shall have much to be thankful for. The 
crops have been good and prosperity 
shows no signs of deserting those who 
have it. We have had a newspaper war ` 
scare and a Wall Street speculators’ 
panic, and we have gone through them 
with a broad grin. We have celebrated 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
coming of the charter-member Virgin- 
ians and we didn’t have to go to the 
exposition. We have stuck swords into 
octopuses, we have lambasted railroads, 
we have had the time of our young lives. 
We are digging holes in the Isthmus of 
Panama; we are starting a young gov- 
ernment in the Philippines. 

And it’s a whole year before we will 


have to stop work and be thankful again. 
-—Success. A 
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The premiums offered by The Stellar 
Ray in this issue may interest you. You 
will find them on the inside of front cov- 
er page. 


t p & 


Mental ‘‘Squatters.” 


It has been that the man in advance of 
his time—the swift runner who tells his 
fellows of golden possibilities—has been 
despised and rejected hy his contem- 
poraries. 

Now, however, the human mind is ex- 
pecting news from all parts of the uni- 
verse, and will soon be ready to do honor 
to the one who benefits his race. 

This proves that he is evolving from 
the primitive state in which he regarded 
every reformer as an enemy secking to 
beguile him from his pre-empted claim— 
as the land “squatters” of today bend 
their energies to hold their territory. 

Mental “squatters” are diminishing: 
the world of thought, of discovery, of 
endeavor is opening wide its gates to an 
army of. heroes returning laden with 
valuable trophies. 

An artist has painted a masterly pic- 
ture of Columbus before dignitaries of 
state in Genoa. The painting represents 
a numerous company of men, Columbus 
_in their midst with his charts, earnestly 
striving to reveal the geographical fact 
of an undiscovered country. The mas- 
ter strokes of the artist are shown in the 
varied expressions of incredulity, ridi- 
cule and scorn on the faces of his listen- 
ers. They are so well depicted that they 
are keenly felt by a sensitive observer, 
causing him to feel shame for the arro- 
gant, egotistical ignorance of the indi- 
viduals represented.» 

However, scornful ignorance has had 
its day and generation; the term scoffer 
is a synonym for ignorance and preju- 
dice. A “free thinker” is now laurel- 
crowned, not burned at the stake. 


When it was proposed to light London 
with gas, no less a man than Sir Walter 
Scott printed his protest against the 
ridiculous attempt to light the streets 
of a city with smoke. What was re- 
ported by a committee of the House of 
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Commons against railways? And who 
has not heard of the scorn encountered 
by the first advocates of oceanic tele- 
graphy? Still these discoveries have all 
made their way, as Spiritualism will do 
ere long, for nothing can resist the col- 
lective evidence in its favor. * * * 
Those who developed the telegraphic 
systems cared nothing for the outsiders 
who said that such a mode of sending 
messages must, in the nature of things, 
be “impossible.” Relying upon their 
own experience, although unable to un- 
derstand the nature of the phenomena 
of electricity, they still went on, and now 
we send our messages around the world. 
—From an article by the Countess De 
Pomar, in La Couriere, Oakland, Cal. 


Popo 


Reformers and Scientists. 


A reformer is a reconstructor, and the 
first act of reformation is to tear down. 
Literature abounds with alternate con- 
demnation and eulogy of the so-called 
reformers of religious and social ideals 
—condemnation while the work of tear- 
ing down is going forward, followed by 
panegeric and eulogy after the reforma- 
tion is apparent to the world. There is, 
however, a dearth of mention being 
made, together with a proper attention 
being directed, to the builders of life's 
conditions. These tear nothing down. 
They are magicians who quietly trans- 
form the conditions of physical life, and 
subsequently the whole social and moral 
status of the world. 

They toil unobtrusively for years, then 
—Presto! Change!—and the world is 
communicating with lightning speed, ex- 
changing words of greeting between far 
distant shores. The proceedings of mo- 
ment in all nations are flashed back and 
forth between the rising and setting of 
the sun. 

They move quietly here and there, and 
lo! the streets, homes, parks and public 
edifices gleam with a light more bril- 
liant than day. The people speak gen- 
tly and their voices are heard and re- 
sponded to in far distant cities. 

Strong currents carry burdens every- 
where as though they were but a feather 
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weight, silently ‘and swiftly ascending 
and descending in buildings of great 
height. 

A toiling, foot-weary traveler is an 
almost unknown quantity in the present 
equasion of human life. He is now 
rolled rapidly in a clean, well ventilated, 
comfortable conveyance over many miles 
of road for the price of a cigar or a 
glass of beer. 

Due to these unobtrusive builders of 
new conditions, powerful engines lighten 
the burdens of humanity, ingenious in- 
ventions facilitate all labor and a speed 
more swift than horses turns the soil, 
sows the seed and garners the grain. 

Due to these magicians, thousands of 
varieties of soil products are now in use 
where but a few were formerly known. 
The earth blooms with fragrance, lus- 
ciousness and nourishment. The world 
lives on a plane of convenience, com* 
fort and luxury absolutely undreamt of 
by our forefathers of half a century ago. 
Recalling the days of the hand-plow, the 
horse car and lamplgghter, also the days 
of fear and ee the encroachment 
of mechanical in¥®Mitions lest they might 
usurp the horny hand of toil, we are re- 
minded that none of these fears have 
been realized, and that the ditch digger 
of today receives for a week’s work 
as much as a skilled laborer consumed 
three and even four weeks’ time to earn, 
and he was well satisfied at that. 

If these silent builders of comfort, 
convenience and facility had left their 
laboratories in disheartened doubt be- 
cause of the dubious prognostications of 
ignorance, what would be the state of 
civilization today? * 

If the reformers of religious and so- 
cial standards had ceased their work of 
reconstruction because of the tide of 
condemnation surging about them, we 
should still be living in the ideals of the 
days of Nero. 

The readers of Tue SreLLar Ray are 
people who observe and think. They 
will therefore form the logical conclu- 
sion that the spirit of fear accomplishes 
nothing. The spirit of preverseness 
and courage transforms not only the 
face of the earth, but all conditions of 
life. They will perhaps agree with the 
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writer that such mën as Gallileo, Tycho, 
Brahe, Keplar, Flamarion, Watts, 
Franklin, Fulton, Steverison, Morse, 
Edison, Tesslar, Marconi and Burbank 
have accomplished, through their quiet 
researches and their discoveries of the 
hidden forces of nature, full as much for 
humanity as have the reformers. Let 
there be honor where honor is due, both 
to Reformers and Scientists. All the 
reformers of history, however, could not 
have wrought the improved conditions 
that have been accomplished by one 
scientist such as Thomas Edison. 


+ + + 


Don’t Talk Hard Times. 


There is no real condition in this 
country today to produce hard times, no 
warrant for them but the people’s talk. 
When people are scared money is always 
tight. It was right in the midst of the 
most prosperous times we have ever 
had, that men. began to whisper, “Hard 
times are coming;” “Business has been 
too good to last;” “Such a boom of pros- 
perity cannot possibly hold out.” i 

If the entire press of the country had 
refused to pass along the pessimistic 
note, and had assured the people that 
there’ was no cause for alarm, that the 
panic was mainly a mental one, the.pub- 
lic confidence would not have been shak- 
en to any great extent. 

As a matter of fact the actual condi- 
tion of our great nation was never bet- 
ter than it is today. There are no real 
hard times among us, and there are not 
going to be any. Just as quickly as 
public confidence is restored everything 
will go on as before. 

How little we realize how much the 
general mental attitude of business men 
has to do with good times and hard 
times! Prosperity is in the air when 
everybody has confidence. When there 
is no doubt or uncertainty in the public 
faith, times are good. But let the. least 
doubt creep into the minds of a few 
prominent business men; let a few noted 
financiers prophesy that hard times are 
upon us; let but the mists of doubt cloud 
the public confidence, and everything 
begins to tighten up. 
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Business rests so largely upon confi- 
dence, that anything which disturbs it 
affects the market and business generally 
very quickly. Every little while there 
is a great run on a bank, which proves 
to be perfectly solid, just because a ru- 
mor was set afloat that it was shaky. 
Business houses have sometimes come 
to grief in a similar way. A rumor 
without a particle of foundation might 
cause a run on the Bank of England. 

Unfavorable rumors spread much 
more rapidly than favorable ones, and 
they keep increasing in volume like a 
snowball—everybody adding a little to 
and embellishing what he has received. 
It is a strange propensity of human na- 
ture which likes to exaggerate ill news— 
a person’s or a firm’s misfortune.—Chas. 
Lee Scoville, in Success Magasine. 

+ p p 


Lack of Church Attendance. 


One of the-most prominent ministers 
of Detroit was recently deploring the 
lack of church attendance among men, 
in the various Christian churches of 
the day. 

It seems to us that in trying to ex- 
plain the condition its cause is sought 
for in the wrong place; tha: is, among 
the former church-goers—whereas the 
fact is, that the average preacher of to- 
day has nothing to give that is of inter- 
est to the people. If he had his pews 
would be full, his edifice would not hold 
the throngs that would come to hear 
him. The average pulpit is feeding its 
hearers verbiage, dealing out the dry 
husks of the past instead of the corn 
just plucked. 

Man has needed to be taught as a 
child by symbols and parables, thus de- 
veloping his reasoning powers. He has 
outgrown the fairy tales of his infancy, 
with their monsters “seeking whom they 
might devour” as the bugaboos to 
frighten him into unquestioning silence. 
He now stands on the threshold of ah 
age of revelation commensurate with 
his mental stature. 

There is a vast ficld of knowledge 
which is based upon scientific principles, 
not upon legends and superstitions and 
ologies of past ages. Were such knowl- 
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edge to be dispensed from the pulpits— 
teaching the people the practical appli- 
cation of the laws of life to every-day 
needs and problems—the throngs could 
not be seated. 

The truths that Jesus anc Paul taught 
were as old as the universe, but they 
had been perverted by Priestcraft, Phar- 
aseeism and various other isms, and 
when these great preachers were brave 
enough to tear away these falsities, the 
throngs followed them, until those in 
authority feared their power and sought 
to crush them. 

Were the ministers today to preach 
sincerely and fearlessly regarding truths 
which apply to the vital questions of 
daily life, and come into the inspira- 
tions of the day, many ‘times within 
their own souls, then would the people 
be interested and the churches filled to 
overflowing. When Lyman Beecher 
and Henry Ward Beecher, his son, Em- 
erson, Spurgeon, his successor, J. D. 
Campbell, Robert Collier, Phillips 
Brooks, Professor Swing, and Bishop 
Williams of Detroit—when they preach- 
ed or do preach, no complaint of empty 
pews is heard. 

Wherever is found an outspoken man 
of ability, there is no dearth of hearers, 
both men and women. ‘Their attractive 
power lay and still rests in the fact 
that they had something to say and in 
their fearlessness of established prece- 
dent, in their freedom and courage to 
give it utterance. 

The ministry of today as a rule 
stands beside the shattered fabrications 
of an infant race fearing to step for- 
ward into the broad field of enlighten- 
ment lest its prestige be usurped—when 
if it but knew it, it could still be a 
leader, a consoler, revered and beloved 
as never before. It would then be free 
to console the bereaved, to counsel, 
cheer and encourage its hearers—un- 
fettered by creeds and dogmas. Calmly, 
fearlessly, might it point to the path of 
Godliness, because it is proved to be a 
benefit to follow it. Not because some 
spectre of human imagery demanded 
the blood of a holy man to appease its 
displeasure because of the wanderings 
of its ignorant creatures. 
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The premiums offered by The Stellar 
Ray in this issue may interest you. You 
will find them on the inside of front cov- 
er page. 


* + + 


Benjaman Harts Experience. 


(Continued from page 176 November 
Number.) 


Benjaman Hart had not ceased to won- 
der at the strange experience, whatever 
it might be called, in which he saw his 
old friend, Thomas Hathaway, and held 
an interesting conversation with him. 
His friend’s unique revelations were so 
foreign to any ideas that had ever en- 
tered into his conception of life hereafter 
that he knew that he was not in any 
sense their author. And to-day he had 
been recalling what Tom had said to him 
about that small educational enterprise 
of his. 

“Tom distinctly stated that it was the 
most profitable investment I have made,” 
said Benjaman to himself, “but if he 
would compute the profit and loss col- 
umns of its accounting and show me 
where the profits really come in I’d be 
much obliged to him. He left quite sud- 
denly, and I did not invite him to return, 
although I would give a round sum to 
have another visit with him,” he mused 
as he sat in a meditative mood by his 
cheerful fire. 

He felt a gentle pressure on his shoul- 
der, and, glaneing up, he was not very 
greatly surprised to see his friend Tom 
standing beside him. It haf seemed to 
him possible that he might come again. 
And now that he was here the feeling of 
pleasure was paramount to any sense of 
the supernatural, and he said cordially : 

“I was wishing you’d come, Tom, and 
explain how that loosing enterprise I’m 
interested in is the most profitable in- 
vestment I have on hand.” 

“I am here in response to your thought, 
Benjaman Hart,” replied his visitor. 

“Be seated,” Tom, my good friend, and 
answer my inquiries if you will do so.” 

“Today,” replied Hathaway, “you were 
again counting and recounting: the rec- 
ords of the most profitable enterprise 
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that you own and failed to see where it 
is profitable to you.” 


As Hart listened to his words he was 
concious of a feeling of warm affection 
toward his friend, and he knew that it 
was reciprocated. 


' “Yóu see,” continued Tom, “there has 
always been a bond of sympathy be- 
tween us, Benjaman, ever since we Were 
boys together. Staunch defenders of each 
other’s right; and I am more interested 
in your life than I was before I left the 
old diseased body. 


It was a great relief to bé free from 
that; the environment of exposure and 
hardship at the mines was too severe for 
my physical strength. And after becom- 
ing unable to continue my search for 
diamonds I lost interest in everything 
and Was glad to make the change. Pay 
don the digression. 


I told you of my experience in finding 
that all of the wealth which I had ac- 
cumulated in Africa vanished like a mist 
before sunlight when I came here, but 
that I found a substantial amount await- 
ing my disbursement from a large finan- 
cial center. 


Like yourself, Ben, I had an idea that 
there was no such thing as business and 
money or moneymaking after death, and 
thought what a dreary state it must be. 
Consequently it was a great surprise to 
me that business in this life is an inex- 
haustable delight.” 


“Yes, Tom, you told me that a monthly 
payment you had been in the habit of 
making toward the support of a home and 
refining influences for a score of orphans 
that you had a feeling of pity for had 
been accumulating to your credit and 
compounding interest at a rapid rate. But 
this enterprise of mine is not a donation. 
It is a business in which good money is 
invested, supposedly to bring fair re- 
turns and to be at least self supporting. 
It is not a charitable investment. I am, 
however, able to see how the people who 
are making their living through it are 
profited, also the parties toywhom the 
output goes, that being educational, it 
does do some good, but where the profit 
to me comes in I fail to notice.” 
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“Benjaman, how did you come to start 
the business?” asked his friend. 


“Well, I had come into possession 01 
some remarkable knowledge which it 
seemed to me that the whole world ought 
to know, and I cast about in my mind at 
different times for years for a way to let 
the world have the benefit of it. At last 
this way seemed to come right to my 
door, and it looked feasible and prac- 
tical and there seemed to be no reason 
why, in time, it should not return the 
small sum invested and. realize a pretty 
good profit, That was quite a while 
ago and it still runs behind; no profit to 
me so far as I am able to discover.” 

“My friend,” replied Hathaway, “that 
purpose to benefit your fellows is now a 
great balance to your credit. Far great- 
er than all of your worldly possessions 
beside. I will give you briefly a sum- 
mary of how profit and loss are com- 
puted here as clearly as language will 
permit me to describe that of which there 
is no exact analogy to use as compari- 
son. 

“First, the character or quality of the 
enterprise is tested; if it be of a labor 
saving nature, a health promoter, life 
saving device, or is to facilitate business, 
travel, communication, is an educator, 
or an enterprise by which courage, cheer 
and hopefulness are generated and dis 
pensed, or to awaken the spiritual na- 
ture of man—in brief, if it conduces jin 
any way to’ the higher civilization and 
moral development of the creatures ot 
the universe it is placed to the credit of 
its promoters. 

“The purposes are then inspected. If 
they are for the general well being of all 
concerned and are not colored with sel- 
fish greed, the purposes are also placed 
to the credit of the promoters. These 
two principles form an inexhaustible 
credit account in the vast finnacial sys- 
tems of celestial life. They draw com- 
pound’ interest, as it were, attracting 
powerful support from many resources 
that never fail, so that prosperity moves 
steadily on through its activities, its 
credit account increasing as its purpose 
grows and its field of operations broaden. 

“If, however, the purpose becomes self 
centered and colored with fretfulness 
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and impatience its aura becomes din 
and a depreciation of values begins at 
once; the attractive quality is disturbed 
and its capital dwindles away. A spark 
of monopoly scorches only the monopol- 
ist himself on this plane of existence. 


“In celestial life one may enter the 
world of finance as an influential man of 
affairs if he has cultivated liberality dur- 
ing his physical life. Liberality, accord- 
ing to supernal wisdom, is something far 
more comprehensive than our word com- 
monły conveys and beyond my power of 
interpretation, for its entities are so 
subtle, refined and effective that nothing 
earthly can compare. 

“Liberal mind, liberal soul and liberal 
action is as near as I can express it, and 
it draws immensely upon the forces for 
good bestowing, health, prosperity, and 
consequent happiness. 

“Now, friend Hart, if your enterprise 
is not paying you, a profit, I would sug- 
gest that you improve the drawing qual- 
ity of its purpose, reduce to zero the ex- 
penditure of force in anxiety, draw large- 
ly of fresh capital from the exhaustless 
sources of love for your fellows and 
you'll be in direct business relations 
with the great financial centers of 
heaven. The quality of the output, to- 
gether with the quantity will increase. 
Quantity and quality are both essentials 
in an output of an educational charac- 
ter.” 

“Tom, you are talking about principles 
as though they were cash,” said Benja- 
man Hart. 

“In financial affairs they are clean, 
pure cash if they are right. In art they 
are clean, pure art if they are right. Do 
try to comprehend that principles eman- 
ate from thoughts and that thoughts are 
things—most potent, powerful things, 
far more real than a roll of ten-dollar 
bills or a handful of twenty-dollar gold 
pieces, for they are what the latter can- 
not procure. They are health, happiness 
and prosperity.” 

“While you are talking to me, my 
friend,” replied Mr. Hart, “I am able to 
catch a glimpse of the height and depth 
of your meaning, but I’ve been doing 
business for so many years and my fath- 
ers before me upon the gold basis, that 
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I am hard to convince. I also regret to 
say that a handful of $20 gold pieces 
goes further toward success than all the 
thoughts a man could think in a week, 
Tom.” 

“That is where you are mistaken. You 
may struggle and save for years to make 
a few thousands dollars, and then, when 
you have it, you wish it was ten times 
as much; it’s only an aggravation, but 
you can become happy by a few moments 
of thought of the right kind. It’s, all 
in learning how. It may be practiced on 
earth as well as afterward. It’s a ‘nack’ 
that is gradually coming to people, and 
it’s a great help. A.cquire the nack, 
Benjaman. Good night.” 

“Tom had the last word, as usual, and 
has vanished. My friends would cer- 
tainly bestir themselves to have me 
placed in a lunatic asylum if I were to 
relate my experiences with Thomas 
Hathaway, deceased. Pll keep it all to 
myself, but I'll test that “nack” at using 
thought force that he spoke of. “See 
here,” Benjaman Hart, he said mentally 
addressing himself, “there are more 
things in earth and heaven than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


bop opo 
Set the Right Value on Trifles. 


“I have two words of counsel and sug- 
gestion that I think worth your consid- 
eration,” says Margaret E. Sangster to 
her thousands of girl readers in the 
November issue of the Woman’s Home 
Companion. “The first is, be careful 
lest you underrate little things. In the 
scheme of life as it affècts the well be- 
ing of the home nothing is tfifling. The 
pretty stock that sets off the dainty toi- 
let, the trim belt and the modish buckle, 
the becoming method of arranging the 
hair, the neat gloves and shoes that are 
accessories of a girl’s costume, are of 
more value in setting off her beauty than 
are rich stuffs and gowns in the height 
of the fashion. Following out this idea, 
the tact that sets people at ease, the un- 
obtrusive helpfulness, the readiness to 
divert a fretful child or comfort a dis- 
appointed one, may appear trifling, but 
they reveal character and are indicative 
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of sincerity and nobility in womanhood. 
Do not underestimate little things any- 
where. 

“The second word is, think twice be- 
fore gaging anything merely by its finan- 
cial return. Thousands of girls not in 
actual need are making the mistake of 


‘fancying that the earning of money is 


the most desirable thing the period has 
to offer. Believe me, it is often the 
least rewarding thing in which a girl 
can engage. The daughter at home on 
whom is laid no obligation to earn her 
own bread should feel herself in no way 
inferior to her friend whose duty it is 
to take her place among the paid labor- 
ers of. the world.” è 


++ + 


A Real Lady. 


“I tell you, Maggie,” said Willie 
Brown, “teacher’s a perfect lady, all 
right.” 

“How do you know she is?” demand- 
ed Maggie. “You ain’t known her but 
a few days.” ~ 

“It’s easy tellin’,” rejoined Willie. “1 
know she’s a perfect lady, because she 
makes me feel polite all the time.” 


The Hindu Teacher, the Swami Vive- 
kananda, first made his apearance during 
the Parliament of Religions at the 
World’s Fair, in 1892. His eloquence 
electrified the vast audiences he ad- 
dressed. 

The editor of THe STELLAR Ray be- 
came personally acquainted with this 
Hindu scholar, while he was in America, 
and quotes the following incident of his 
wonderful psychic powers: 

“When Swami Vivekananda had made 
such a profound impression in Chicago, 
in 1892, by his brilliant, intellectual and 
spiritual gifts, a certain wealthy man 
came to him to test him as a psychic. 
Everything that savored of Occultism 
the great Hindu was (without openly 
condemning the ~ practice) personally 
reticent of, his object, no doubt, being to 
avoid discussing a subject that was not 
pleasing to him. It is the nature of all 
Swamis to avoid contention pin discus- 
sion as much as possible. His visitor 
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péstered the great Hindu with question 
after question, and finally said, as he 
could not get Vivekananda to give him 
the information he was in search of, ‘I 
do not believe that you know anything 
about the Occult. The question to my 
mind has ever been—does the Occult ex- 


ist in fact, or is it a mere bugaboo of, 


Eastern Mysticism? I am further con- 
vinced since meeting you that the latter 
is the case. I.am a stranger to you; I 
challenge you to give one single page of 
my life, past or present!’ 

“The Swami looked at his visitor for 
a moment calmly, and the man after- 
ward confessed that every secret of his 
soul was laid bare in that one look!” 


+e & 
Ammi W. Wright Weeps for Joy. 


Alma is planting more seed and may 
raise more men like Ammi Wright and 
Thomas Merrill —EDITOR. 

Alma, Mich., Sept. 26.—When A. W. 
Wright, Alma’s wealthiest man, and 
noted for his philanthropy to the town, 
was told that Thomas Merrill, of Sag- 
inaw, had given Alma college $25,000 
he wept for joy and went Mr. Merrill 
one better by deeding his magnificent 
Cherry Hill farm, on Pine river, to the 
institution. On this farm will be tried 
an experiment in outdoor or practical 
education. Here a student will be given 
a chance to have a free tuition and pay 
his living expenses. This will be an in- 
novation among Michigan colleges. 


+ p p 


Lowering the Vitality of Our 
Civilization. 

George Kennan’s article on “Criminal 
Government” in the November Mc- 
Clure’s is packed with facts of which 
no patriotic American citizen can afford 
to remain ignorant. The conditions de- 
scribed in San Francisco are, unfortun- 
ately, not confined to that municipality, 
but are appallingly familiar in other 
cities, and this article may justly be 
regarded, therefore, as an arraignment 
of our civilization. 

Absurd as it may seem, the citizens 
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of San Francisco were not even permit- 
ted to clean their own streets at private 
expense when the outrageous negligence 
of the “robber government” drove them 
to that expedient. Not only were honest 
merchants compelled to pay tribute for 
the granting of their just rights, not 
only were all municipal departments ex- 
ploited in the interests of the criminals 
in office, not only was vice protected as 
a source of revenue to officers of the 
law, but, crowning all other infamy, 
vicious amusements where children were 
corrupted were under government pro- 
tection. The editorial announcement of 
Kennan’s articles points out, “When all 
the costs of a criminal government of 
the cities of the United States are count- 
ed, this moral cost will be appreciated 
for what it surely is—the most appalling 
of all. It is not the mere robbery of a 
generation of men; it is the lowering of 
the vitality of a civilization.” 
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Why Is the Ocean Salt? 


The Creator made the ocean salt to 
save the land from putrefaction. The 
winds blow everything offensive and 
pestilential (as far as we allow them 
to do the work of boards of health) out 
to sea, where all humors are absorbed 
by the hungry waters. Salt is a purify- 
ing agent. The ocean is a great manu- 
facturer. It converts everything foul 
into health-making ozone and hands it 
back to us without charge. No govern- 
ment label is necessary. Stand on the 
prow of a ship for three hours a day, 
deep breathing like an athlete, and your 
lungs will be cleaned of everything poi- 
sonous. Your blood will leap through 
veins and arteries. Your heart will be 
obliged to thump with renewed force. 
The tide is the ocean’s tongue. It comes 
in twice a day to lick up the foul things 
of the earth and convey them to the 
ocean’s stomach, where they are digest- 
ed, salted down, cured and rendered 
pure again — Marine Journal. 


Be not simply good ; be good for some- 
thing —Thoreau. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


What Causes Disease. 


By Chas. A. Tyrrell, M: D. 


First, let us consider what disease is. , 
Study the etymology of the word, dis- 
case. It is the antithesis of health. It 
isan impairment of the functional acti- 
vities of the body. One is either sick or 
well, although the sickness may vary in 
degree. As a matter of fact, there is 
only one disease, although it may mani- 
fest itself in various ways, usually se- 
lecting the weakest part of the organism 
for its expression. This statement, I 
know, is contrary to the general belief, 
most people imagining that there is a 
distinct and specific cause for every 
form of ailment, and medical men gen- 
erally do not attempt to controvert that 
opinion, 

But what causes disease? I reply, 
even as there is only one disease, so 
there is only one cause, the presence in 
the body of foreign substances, usually, 
the waste products of the body itself. 
There are numerous contributing causes, 
or as they are termed by physicians, 
exciting causes; but there is only one 
fundamental cause, the retention of 
waste matter in the system. It may be 
accepted as a scientific fact, that a per- 
fectly clean body, that is, clean internal- 
ly as well as externally, must of neces- 
sity be a healthy body. This fact, the 
truth of which is being demonstrated 
daily in unnumbered cases, shows con- 
clusively how little cleanliness (in the 
true acceptation of the term) is’ appre- 
ciated by humanity at large; witness the 
alarming prevalence of physical ail- 
ments. 

The presence of foreign substances in 
the body is resented by Nature, and 
waste matter is, in effect, a foreign sub- 
stance. The matter may be in gaseous, 
liquid or solid form; but it is neverthe- 
less a foreign substance, its presence is 
dangerous to the organism and must re- 
sult in derangement of function. If the 
presence of a grain of sand in a watch 


will retard its movements, if not stop 
them altogether, what must be the result 
of an accumulation of waste matter in 
the human system? Think for a mo- 
ment of the amount of friction that must 
be perpetually present in the human or- 
ganism, from this cause! And remem- 
ber, the human body is more delicately 
constructed than the most cunning ex- 
ample of human mechanism. 

Nature has provided three avenues by 
which the waste products of the body 
may be expelled, the bowels, ‘the skin 
and the lungs; but the bulk of the work 
devolves upon the bowels. There are 
three factors at work in the process, 
mechanical, gaseous and absorptive, the 
last named being infinitely the most per- 
nicious. Let us first consider the me- 
chanical. Nature has beautifully appor- 
tioned the space in the abdomenal cav- 
ity, each viscus having ample room for 
the performance of its specia! function, 
but any abnormal increase in size of any 
part of the contents of the cavity must 
necesarily create disturbance. It is im- 
possible to estimate the amount of evil. 
caused by an engorged intestine mono- 
polizing two or three times its allotted’ 
space in the abdominal cavity, crowding 
and hampering the other organs in their 
work. 

But the effects produced by direct me- 
chanical pressure are not the only ones. 
The accumulations in the colon neces- 
sarily arrest the free passage of the pro- 
duct of the small intestines, and that in 
turn causes undue retention of food in 
the stomach and consequent fermenta- 
tion; while the irritation, due to pres- 
sure on the nerve terminals by the dis- 
tension and by the encrusted matter ad- 
hering to the intestinal walls, is simply 
incalculable. Have we not here’ the 
direct and palpable cause of all diges- 
tive disturbances? 

Undigested organic matter subjected 
for hours to a temperature equal to that 
of the stomach and intestines, actively 
ferments, the result being tha‘ istress- 
ing flatulent condition, the bane of so 
many suffering mortals. The effect of 
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these gaseous accumulations in the ali- 
mentary canal are not thoroughly under- 
stood at present, that is, the pathological 
effects. The more direct effects as 
manifested in abdominal distension and 
the terrible distress that frequently fol- 
lows eating, are, unfortunately, too well 
known. What functional disturbances 
may arise from the presence of these 
gaseous substances, present in excess, in 
the system, is at present largely a matter 
of conjecture; but it is known that a 
stream of carbonic acid gas, or hydrogen 
gas directed against'a muscle will cause 
paralysis of that structure. The expan- 
sive force of gases is too well known to 
need comment, and lends irresistibly to 
the conclusion that such a force exerted 
against vital organs must be productive 
of serious harm, It is not at all improb- 
able that many causes of hernia and 
uterine displacement may be due to this 
hitherto unsuspected cause. That they 
penetrate the neighboring tissues, is an 
established fact, and it is quite conceiv- 
able that their action upon the nerve 
system through the medium of the cir- 
culation, may lie at the door of many 
cases of neurasthenia that are now so 
prevalent. 

But the auto-infection that results 
from the absorption’ of the foul liquid 
refuse into the blood supply is by far 
the most serious feature, for “the blood 
is life.” This pernicious waste is com- 
posed of substances for which the sys- 
tem has no further use, in fact, they 
are the equivalent of poisons. It is 
known that as much as three-fourths of 
this foul substance may be absorbed, 
carrying into the system poisonous 
germs and excrementitious matter. A 
circulation is constantly taking place 
between the fluid contents of the bowel 
and the blood, which, till within the last 
few years, was unknown, and even now 
is too little heeded. Prof. Metchnitkoff 
recently stated in a lecture, at Paris, 
“Particularly injurious are the microbes 
of the large intestines. Thence they 
penetrate into the blood and impair it, 
alike by their presence and the products 
they yield, ptomaines, alkaloids, ete. 
The auto-intoxication of the organism 
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and poisoning through microbes, is an 
established fact.” How can it be other- 
wise, when every portion of the blood 
may, and possibly does, pass -several 
times into the alimentary canal in twen- 
ty-four hours? 


Need we look any’ further for the fun- 
damental cause of disease? Is it any 
wonder that people sicken and die of the 
thousand and one maladies that scourge 
humanity? Are apoplexy, paralysis, 
dropsy and consumption punishments 
sent by the Creator, or are they the re- 
sult of violated natural law? Can it be 
wondered at, that with a colon over- 
loaded with foul, reeking matter, that 
dyspepsia should be rife? Or that with 
a nervous system deprived of proper 
nutrition through dyspeptic conditions, 
that nervous breakdowns should be so 
frequent? If the uric and lactic acids 
formed in the body, instead of being 
promptly eliminated, are  re-absorbed 
into the system during every moment of 
evistence, until the tissues are fairly 
saturated with them, is it reasonable to 
expect to escape rheumatism with its 
kindred scourges, sciatica and neural- 
gia? 

Now having shown the unmistakeable 
prime cause of disease, let me ask you 
to bring the same intelligence to bear 
on the method of dealing with it, that 
you would employ in the ordinary busi- 
ness relations of life. With a system 
loaded with impurities, it is not reason- 
able to expect that by pouring a few 
grains of diluted drugs into the stomach 
you can purify the blood: even granting 
for the sake of argument, that such a 
purpose could be accomplished, when, 
occupying nearly one-half of the, abdom- 
inal cavity is an engorged colon, reeking 
with filth, this filth being constantly and 
steadily absorbed into the circulation? 
If you were to act as foolishly as that in 
your business, your friends would quick- 
ly apply to the courts for a guardian for 
you. The practice of increasing the de- 
posits in the physical system by the ‘in- 
troduction of ‘drugs (foreign substances) 
is in direct opposition to physiological 
law and common sense. It has no scien- 
tific foundation whatever. 
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Now whether for;the preservation of 
health, or the treatment of disease when 
present, the chief thing is to cleanse the 
coion. It is useless to attempt to get rid 
of the effects while the cause is present. 
When a sewer in a street becomes 
blocked, what do the City Fathers do? 
Do they palter with the trouble by 
throwing in a few pounds of disinfect- 
ants, in the hope that with the disap- 
pearance of the odor the trouble will 
cease? Not at all. They adopt the sim- 
ple, common sense plan of “flushing it,” 
thus dealing with the matter in a ra- 
tional yet thoroughly practical and effec- 
tive manner. The colon in the human 
body is a physiological sewer, and when 
obstructed the same rule of action should 
be applied to it as its city prototype—it 
should be washed out. 

In plain English, the preservation and 
restoration of health depends entirely 
upon cleanliness, especially internal 
cleanliness, and to attain that condition 
there is nothing to equal the Internal 
Bath. 4 

Is it not strange that such an obvious- 
ly common sense proceeding should not 
be universal? 
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Stir Up Your Dormant Brain Cells. 


The fact that a person is lazy or stu- 
pid does not indicate that there is noth- 
ing in him; he may have remarkable 
ability along certain lines, but not 
enough mental energy to push that abil- 
ity into action; and a lack of mental en- 
ergy is always due to inaction among 
the majority of the brain cells. 

A person that is lazy, or inclined to be 
lazy, can never do his best; he will ac- 
complish only a fraction of what he has 
the latent capacity to accomplish, and 
will gain absolutely nothing as far as 
comfort, happiness and contentment are 
concerned. 

The lazy person is never healthy, be- 


cause there are too many dead cells in . 


his system; nor can he possibly enjoy 
life to any degree of Satisfaction because 
his mind is partly in a stupor. His con- 
tentment, if he has any, will be the con- 
tentment of partial insensibility, and 
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not that which comes from having en- 
tered into harmony with the life that 
is alive. 

There is no comfort in being lazy; the 
man™that “takes it easy” does not get 
one-third as much satisfaction from his 
life and: his work as the one who turns 
all his energies into his work, and 


‘makes himself the very personification! 


of industry, enterprise and achievement. 
The happiest man is the ofe who 
works with all his power and lives with 
all his life, but who works and lives in 
poise. He is also the healthiest man 
because a live personality is always 
clean, wholesome and full of vitality. 


When the entire personality is not 
thoroughly alive, waste matter will ac- 
cumulate in various parts, clogging the 
blood vessels, obstructing the nerve 
forces, and interfering with the normal 
functions of the system. Waste matter 
will also cause the tissues to ossify, to 
harden, to wrinkle up and look old. This 
is one reason why the man who retires 
from business and tries to do nothing 
becomes old very fast. 


A man does not have to remain in the 
business world all his life, however, in 
order to retain his youth, but he must 
keep his entire system alive and active, 
and to do this, the first essential is to 
exercise daily the cells of the brain and 
the cells of the various nerve centers. 


The belief that no one can afford to 
give time or attention to any other part 
of the mind than that which is employed 
directly in his vocation is a mistake, be- 
cause when the whole of the mind is 
kept alive and every brain cell is contin- 
ued in action the amount of mental en- 
ergy upon which any faculty may draw 
will increase to a very great extent. 

Frue, those faculties that we use di- 
rectly\in our leading occupations. should 
be devéloped to a greater degree than 
the rest of the mind; but the whole of 
the mind and the whole of the brain 
should be put to work generating energy. 

The more mental energy any faculty 
may have at its command, the greater 
its capacity for work, and the more 
thoroughly will its work ‘be done. Every 
cell in the brain sould therefore be em- 
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ployed in the generating of energy, so 
that the faculties we do employ may 
have unlimited power upon which to 
draw. 

The fact that an increase of mental 
energy will increase the ability and the 
working capacity of the mind, and the 
fact that strong minds, competent minds 
and able minds are in great demand 
everywhere, makes this subject extreme- 
ly important—From Eternal Progress. 
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Home Exercises for Chest Ex- 


pansion. 

Of all defects of the human system 
the sunken or collapsed chest is prob- 
ably most common, together with the 
deficient chest expansion which accom- 
panies it. Therefore do not feel sur- 
prised if you find your chest expansion 
is very slight. The following exercises 
will be effective in overcoming the diffi- 
culty and will suggest many others 
which should be pursued persistently. 

These simple rules are not intended 
for gymnasium work, but should become 
so much a part of your daily life that 
you use these exercises regularly: 

1. Whenever you stand, assume the 
military position—head up, chin in, 
chest out, shoulders back. If compelled 
to sit much of the time get up and as- 
sume this position every little while. 

2. Throw the chest forward and up- 
ward whenever sitting or lying. 

3. Frequently, however engaged, 
throw the shoulder blades as near to- 
gether as you can, and occasionally hold 
them in that position while you take a 
few deep breaths. ` 

4. Stand, or if convenient walk with 
the hands clasped behind the head and 
with the elbows wide apart. When in 
this position swing the elbows forward 
as close together as you can while ex- 
haling slowly. 

5. Fold the arms behind the back. 
If you walk with them in. this position, 
give a good-strong pull at the shoulders 
from time to time. 

6. Put the hands on the hips with 
the elbows extended. Now flap them 
backward and forward slowly. 
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7. Walk with the thumbs under the 
arms. 

8. When walking swing the arms 
and shoulders backward. Strike the 
hands together behind you if you can. 

Let these simple exercises suggest 
others, the whole purpose being to se- 
cure flexibility for the muscular and 
bony arch of the chest. This will in- 
crease your chest expansion; try con- 
stantly to breathe just as deeply as you 
can and exhale completely, and the re- 
sult will agreeably surprise you.—V igor. 


The premiums offered by The Stellar 
Ray in this issue may interest you. You 
will find them on the inside of front cov- 
er page. 
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Walk. 


Remember, however, to walk right. 
Slouching along any old way will not 
do. Walk erect. Elevate your chest. 
Take deep breaths as you go along. 
Walk as vigorously as your strength 
will permit. Walk in the country as 
much as possible. Go to the sunshine, 
the fields and the flowers. Walk, on 
windy days, on the side of the street 
from which the wind blows. By doing 
this you avoid the dust of the street. 

At first, walking may tire you rapidly. 
Be careful. Take short walks at first 
until you learn how far you can walk 
without becoming tired. Avoid fatigue 
as you would a pestilence. It takes days 
to recover the ground lost by fatigue. 
Remember that you have, in your past, 
used the street cars on every possible 
occasion and that, as a consequence, you 
are „hardly in condition just yet. Pos- 
sibly this fact may make walking abhor- 
rent to you, but persist. You will like 
it. And, when. recovery has come— 
keep on walking. Don't go right back 
to the street cars. It is a shame to see 
an ablebodied man take a street car for 
a ten or fifteen minute walk. A shame. 
A crime against his person. Many of 
you would have been entirely well today 
if you had walked to and from your 
shops, stores or offices. Be alive. Kill 
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any incipient tendency towards laziness. 
Write it on the wall. Make up your 
mind to walk hereafter at every oppor- 
tunity. r 
Breathe deeply ! 


Walk! Walk some 


more! Cheer up!—Fred G. -Kaessmann. ' 
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Rules for the Maintenance of Health 
as Followed by the Members of 
the Physical Regeneration So- 
ciety, London, Eng. 


When faint for food take a nutrient, 
not a stimulant. 

Never eat idly or between meals. 

As a rule never eat less than two nor 
more than three meals daily, and take 
some fresh ripe fruit at each. 

Never eat when fatigued, but rest till 
actual exhaustion is relieved and a sense 
of hunger is expressed. 

“Eat slowly and chew well,” reducing 
all food to a liquid, as mothing can be 
assimilated except when in a soluble 
condition., Have artificial teeth if your 
own are useless or lost. Be moderate 
in the quantity and particular in the 
quality of all food. (Remember that 
every grain of food taken has its mis- 
sion for good or evil upon the organ- 
ism). 

Observe regularity in eating, drinking 
and sleeping. 

Keep all focd covered fròm air germs 
and dust, moths and other insects, also 
from being fly-blown, or contaminated 
by vermin, never buy food that has been 
exposed for sale, and never eat food tiat 
is the least bit musty, mouldy or tainted. 

Eat the foods that are in season. 

Cook all food upon the Scientific Prin- 
ciples introduced and taught by the 
President. These enjoin that all vege- 
tables shall be conservatively cooked, 
that is, stewed or baked in their own 
juices or served with the water in which 
they are cooked in the form of sauce or 
gravy. 

Cook all food digestively, that is, so 
thoroughly that it is easy of assimilation 
and, in the case of foods containing 
starch, considerably dextrinized. 
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Employ Waterless cookery whenever 
possible, that is, cook fruits and vege- 
tables in their own juices, or in the 
juices ofXother vegetables or fruits, thus 
using only organic, instead of inorganic 
water. 

When water is used for cooking pur- 
poses, let it be either distilled or boiled. 

Use china-ware for cooking fruits or 
acid vegetables. 

Supply the fluids needed by the body 
as much as possible with the organic 
waters got from fruits and vegetables. 
Drink boiled water when you cannot get ' 
distilled. 

Have all water cisterns kept covered, 
and cleaned out at fixed periods, three 
months being the longest. See that the 
water for flushing the drain pipes is not 
in any way connected with water used 
for food purposes. Let the water which 
has been standing in lead or other pipes 
all night, or for any lengthened period, 
be drawn off before any is taken for 
drinking or cooking purposes. 

Keep filters, refrigerators and water- 
stills clean. 

Take bodily rest for bodily fatigue, 
and conserve your strength wisely. 

Learn to sleep on your back, with 
limbs straight and muscles relaxed, also 
without a pillow if it is possible to do 
so in comfort; otherwise lie one half of 
the night on one side and the other half 
on the other. Learn to sleep with your 
mouth closed. 

Sleep as many hours as you find neces- 
sary to completely recuperate your 
strength, and, as near as possible, take 
half of these hours before and half after 
midnight. 

Accustom yourself to rise from your 
bed as soon as you awaken; if you feel 
rested anq refreshed. 

Avoid using artificial light as much as 
possible. 

Insist upon the bowels having at least 
one full and free action daily. Regulate 
this by diet and exercise. * 

Wash or bathe the body atéleast every 

‘-y-four heurs in cold, warm, or hot 
water, according to your condition of 
health; bathe the whole body, including 
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the head in hot water at least once a 
week. Never use soap except for the 
hands. 


Give your bare body an air or sun 
bath whenever you can. 

Clothe in undyed all-wool, all-over 
porous material, whether for under- 
clothing or linings, using colored stuffs 
only for upper or outer garments. Have 
all underclothing washed at least once 
weekly, and oftener, if subject to odor- 
ous or excessive action of the skin. Do 
not sleep in any clothing worn during 
the day. At night hang all day-clothing 
up (outside the sleeping apartment if 
the room is small or crowded, and it is 
convenient to do so), where they will 
get well aired separately, and turned in- 
side out; do not wear, garters, waist 
bands, or corsets; have boots made to 
fit the feet, with wide soles and broad, 
flat heels; do not wear mackintoshes or 
starched clothing; have waistcoat lin- 
ings of wool; wear a combination gar- 
ment first; have each petticoat made 
with a bodice and skirt in one; also the 
dress foundation as in the 9rincess-robe 
form. The rule is so to choose and fash- 
ion your clothing that it retains the 
greatest possible amount of heat with 
the least possible weight. Regulate the 
amount according to health and weath- 
er temperature. Avoid black or dark 
shades for clothing or drapery. An 
average of from 4 to 7 lbs. in warm 
weather and 7 to 10 lbs. in cold shoula 
be sufficient. 

Go barefoot when it is safe to do su, 
or wear sandals when convenient and 
the’ feet can be kept comfortably warm. 

Furnish the sleeping apartment with 
single beds, wtih wire or spring lath 
frames, upon which place a horsehair, 
wool or woven wire mattress. Do not 
have a feather bed on this. Let all night 
clothing and bed covering (except, per- 
haps, the sheets) be all wool, and light 
in weight; do not use close, heavy, cot 
ton quilts, eider down, or fur rugs; have 
windows open night and day and protect 
from draughts by screens, and from cold 
by head coverings; do not hav |», 
lamp, candle or night-light burniug in 
your sleeping room, or standing soiled 
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water. Keep drinking water covered. 

Systematically exercise every muscle 
of the body daily; but do not produce a 
sensation of exhaustion or weakness. 
Practice deep breathing, and always 
through the nostrils, with closed mouth. 
Stand or sit erect with chest raised, 
shoulders back and abdomen drawn in. 
Walk several miles daily, but never to 
exhaustion. 

Keep the brain young by daily mem- 
orizing and studying. 

Live in the open sunny air as much as 
possible. 

Avoid the lung-poison air of crowds 
in confined spaces. 

Employ yourself from six to eight 
hours daily in some useful and non- 
injurious occupation. 

C. Leigh Hunt WALLACE, 
President. 


88 Russell Square, London, W. C. 
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Beauty Within the Reach of All. 


You ask me who are the beautiful. I 
answer that they only are beautiful who 
are healthy and happy. 

The longer I live, and the more I see 
of beautiful women, the more am I 
struck with the fact that underneath 
them all there are traces of one or both 
of the two great factors—happiness and 
health—and that where both are com- 
bined you may get a beauty of the rar- 
est type. 

Beauty is not a thing of tiny feet, all 
hardened with corns, or a small waist 
cavering an indented liver, or a layer of 
powder hiding sallowness and spots. A 
beautiful woman is something far more 
real than laces and fripperies, and far 
more reliable than powder and paint. 

Health is an essential of beauty—not 
the negative health, which is “not ill” 
today, but may demand smelling-salts 
and a cup of stromg tea and a day in 
bed tomorrow—but the positive health, 
which is full of vitality, and instinct 


, with life. 


Every woman ought to be beautiful. 
It is a woman’s duty to be beautiful, and 
an ugly woman is a blot upon the land- 
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scape of life. I have come to the con- 
clusion that women who are ugly are 
so entirely through their own fault, and 
the fault is generally either laziness or 
selfishness. - 


Beauty, like all other good things, is 
the reward and crown of goodness ańd 
toil, and it is only given to those who 
work as well as wait. 

Dyspepsia is the curse of beauty, and 
a healthy stomach is the centre point of 
a brilliant complexion. I remember 
Lady Paget telling me once that her ex- 
perience was that the most beautiful- 
complexioned women were those who 
ate no meat. My observations lead me 
to the same conclusion. 


A fruitarian dietary, rainwater , to 
wash in, porus, linen undergarments, 
fresh air, exercise, and sunshine will 
transform a woman's face so that the 
glimmer of the ruddy apple will begin 
to peep into the face, and the soft rich- 
ness of the velvet peach will come into 
the skin. 


In my opinion so much beauty is with- 
in the reach of every woman who will 
work hard enough to secure it, that ugly 
women should be banished from the 


land, on the ground that they are either \ 


too lazy to try, or too selfish to give up 
their hot teas and strong condiments and 
blood-heating meat dishes. 


Happiness is a second esential. A 
woman should be beautiful to her maid 
and to her husband, who see her at her 
worst, or else she is not beautiful. 


A bad-tempered, fretful woman soon 
creates lines and wrinkles and poses 
which are essentially ugly, and a woman 
grows old sooner than a man, because 
she frets over trivialities, and every fret 
leaves its stab on her transient beauty. 

If a woman wants to be beautiful let 
her conscientiously lay before herself 
some type of beauty. which she thinks 
ideal—I don’t mean “the Gibson Girl,” 
which at the moment is every shopgirl’s 
pose. 


And sooner or later—sooner than 
most people think—the plainness will 
become instinct with charm, and the 
goddess of her ideal will emerge in 
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growing beauty out of her old ugliness. 
Josiah Oldfield, D. C. L., M. R. C. S$. 
L. R. C. P., in The Herald of The Gold- 
en Age, Published in London, Eng. 
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Health, Strength, Beauty and Long 
á ` Life. 


The International Health League has 
entered upon a campaign of “disease an- 
nihilation.” For full particulars address 
International Health League, 466-468 
South Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

There are thousands of people today 
who are asking “what to do to be saved” 
from suffering, disease and premature 
death. Where shall these go for the 
Truth? There is no school, no univer- 
sity where we are taught “how to live.” 
The League opens tis portals wide for 
eVeryone who wants: to do, to think, to 
be, and delights to aid all those who 
would grow. It is an inspiration to look 
daily upon your certificate of member- 
ship and think that you are one of 20,- 
000 -truth-seekers. These are the think- 
ers of the world. 

An old Greek writer said: “Man does 
not die; he kills himself.” If true 2,000 
years ago, how doubly true in our stren- 
uous age! Are you learning “how to 
live” or content with the life that kills? 
—The International Health League. 


An old English physician said: “The 
way to be well was to live on a sixpence, 
and earn it.” 


oe & 
Up to Date. 


I have an idea, which I little expect 
to convey to you, and this is concerning 
the matter of living with your “whole” 
life right up to “the last syllable of re- 
corded time.” 
terests in the hands of the Unknowable; 
living right out on the verge of the 
precipice of he All-Good; ready to die 
like a pauper out never doing so, having 
full faith in the injunction, to “take no 
thought for the morrow.”—The Individ- 
ualist, 


It is putting all your in- — 
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Instances of Instinct in Man. 


Written for The Stellar Ray by Eugene 
McCreary. 


Much has been said about the so- 
called “dividing line” between instinct 
and reason, the one in the lower pri- 
mates, and the other in man, but little 
if any attention has been paid to many 
instances of instinct still abiding in man; 
for all of man’s inherited instincts have 
not been overcome by reason. That 
which might well be called the germ of 
reason in the higher apes has been 
strenuously opposed, and it has been de- 
nied that the mental processes of these 
primates could be called reasoning, be- 
cause they were devoid of a sense of 
right and wrong. Darwin has, in his 
great work, “The Descent of Man,” 
done much to place the primatical mon- 
keys where they belong in the great 
chain of development which reached its 
acme in the animal, Man. 

I only propose to give here an in- 
stance or two in which instinct still sur- 
vives in mankind; this, because of its 
very simplicity, perhaps, has been over- 
looked. We will take for our time the 
silent hours of the night; our subject 
awakens from his sleep with not an 
eerie thought in his mind. All around 
him is quiet, save for the deep baying 
of the prowling neighborhood dogs, 
some half a mile away, in a fever of ex- 
citement over the chase of the morsel 
of a rabbit that is to form a midnight 
meal. How easily and unconsciously he 
likens the baying of those harmless 
canines to a kindred sound deep in his 
memory of another time when such 
sounds brought danger with them, when 
wild dogs hunted together through the 
jungle, in packs, in order to overcome 
more and larger game. 

Of course, he will not think directly 
of such things, but his nerves respond 
to the weirdness of the mi ‘night chase, 
for there was a time when his simian 
ancestors—who bequeathed to him this 
instinct—were the hunted. As his eyes 


rest on the grove of trees surrounding 
his window, that -rear their verdant 
boughs to drink in the deep peace of the 
still hours, he feels impelled to spring 
up into their branches, as if he were the 
hunted, and no other haven were quite 
so safe. His reason will readily come 
to his assistance; it will tell him that 
there can be nothing to fear, that the 
baying hounds are harmless to him. 
Even many centuries ago man was safe 
in his huts from the prowling maraud- 
ers on the plains of the Old World. 
Yet now he feels perceptibly an uneasi- 
ness. i 

There has been no need of this 
protective instinct for unnumbered cen- 
turies, in fact, since his ancestors were 
an arboreal tribe, frugivorous, and at 
home in the tree-tops. And now when 
the pack winds closer in their chase, he 
feels that he must climb up into those 
boughs in frantic and hurried haste, as 
though the penalty for delay were to be 
torn limb from limb to make a meal for 
foraging packs of a lost and forgòtten` 
jungle. In those stout higher branches 
was security for his ancestors, security 
from the chase. Into those branches the 
Simian of a forgotten age used to climb, 
to be awakened by the scream of forest 
leopards below him, and sometimes the 
cry of the deer, as a ton of muscle and 


sinew bore it down to an immediate 
death. 
And why did our Simian ances- 


tors seek the tree to there find their 
refuge, rather than to race through the 
jungle ahead of the midnight prowlers, 
or to spring over the rocks and crags 
and boulders of the mountain side, and 
hide themselves in its crevices and 
caves? To my mind there are two rea- 
sons: First, Instinct, inherited from a 
thousand ancestors, who had learned 
that they were no match in speed for a 
leopard or a pack of wolves, who could 
scent them out wherever they`sought to 
hide; and, second, Experience. 


Experiences of an animals life 
grow into instinct with the pass- 
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ing years, and those who survived 
knew very well that ~in the trees 
was their only refuge. So these 


two reasons—Experience and Instinct— 


merge insensibly into one—the exper- ' 


ience the gathered knowledge of the 
individual, and the instinct the summary 
of thousands of similar experiences. 
But_a leopard can climb a tree! Yes, 
but he has not four hands and prehen- 
sile tail, perhaps, at his command, nor 
can he lightly perch upon the swinging 
boughs and spring many feet to another, 
as could the simian. 


Perhaps the greatest inherited in- 
stinct Man received from the simian, 
however, was his fear of snakes. Both 
poisonous and non-poisonous, they were 
alike loathsome to him. He would 
awake in his dreams in the tree-tops, to 
observe a great wicked head swinging 
easily a few feet away, and although he 
was in his protective palm tree, no pro- 
tection could be found. This deamon 
could scale the sides of the palm as 
easily. as could the simian, and the 
simian could not compete with him in 
speed on the ground. In the night time, 
when he was safe in his tree from the 
mammalian carnivore, this fiend of the 
midnight crushed his life out in its 
slimy folds. 

No wonder experiences like this 
created an instinct that included in 
its scope all creatures of a serpentine 
form, small or large, non-poisonous or 
poisonous. It ‘may be said, however, 
that man’s abhorrence of reptiles is rea- 
son. If this instinctive fear, hate and 
abhorrence were reason, would he hesi- 
tate to handle the non-poisonous varie- 
ties of the smaller snakes when he had 
identified them as of the harmless kind? 
Would they still be loathsome to him 
when he found that they could not harm 
him? Would he not be afraid‘ only of 
the poisonous reptiles, and feel no more 
hatred at the sight of the non-poisonous 
species than at a lizard or frog of the 
same size and habits? 


This fact of the loathing of 
snakes speaks quite distinctly, of an 
instinctive hatred that was so 


strong in our Simian progenitors that 
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when they developed into men, and 
evolved a religion, in seeking to place 
the solution of the puzzling questions of 
existence and destiny upon a footing 
even above-reason, they placed him first 
among their demons, for such he was to 
them—the demon of the jungle! 


t + + 


Invocation. ` 
I ask not, O Lord, for fame and power, 
For these might dim for me life’s brief 
hour; 
I plead not for length of days-or pelf; 
I ask, O Lord, only for faith in myself. 
—Italy Hemperly. 
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The Sermon. 


By Italy Hemperly. 
In tones of woe with saddened face, 


“The preacher told in sacred place, . 


Of awful sins and Christ denied; 
While happy birds a story told 
In tender notes of love outside. 


He talked of death—he told of tears 

That waited us thru all the coming 
years; 

While just beyond the open, door 

The sun-light shone and soft winds sang 

Of Him who loves forevermore. 


+ + t 
The Wealth of the Mind. 


It is wonderful to think that the hyp- 
notic state will reveal new powers and 
new knowledge in the human mind. 
Under hypnotism the mind of man ac- 
tually brings out mental. developments 
which it had never exhibited in its nor- 
mal state. : 

Thoughts, language, knowledge—a 
dozen new and startling phases of the 
mind which it never before exhibited, 
are plainly and graphically displayed in 
the hypnotic state. 

Men have been known to talk intelli- 
gently, in the hypnotic state, on subjects 
of which they had never before spoken; 
they have discoursed on topics, in the 
hypnotic trance, of which they had no 
outward knowledge; they have exhibited 
mental traits which, in the normal state, 
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they never displayed; they have used 
language under the spell of the hypno- 
tist, with which they were strangers, in 
everyday life. 

There seems to be a subterranean 
wealth, a hidden treasure room of the 
human mind, which is invisible to the 
eye, and which is only to be seen 
through the inuer vision, the spiritual 
windows of the soul. 

It is as though you looked upon the 
surface of the sea, viewed its whisper- 
ing waves or its voiceless calm, when 
you look upon the outward phases of the 
human mind. 

You know not the marvelous stories 
hidden under the outer surface; you see 
not the hidden wealth which reposes un- 
der the thin veil of its physical covering. 

Men are just beginning to learn how 
truly wonderful they are, how masterful 
they may be if they develop their forces 
and use them for good purposes.—By 
Bert Huffman, Editor Pendleton (Ore.) 
East Oregonian, September 14, 1907. 
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There Is No Death! 
Written for The Stellar Ray 
By Geo. Franks. 
‘There is no death! ’Tis but the glad 
unfolding 
Of the freed spirit’s wings, as with 
one flight 
Fe soars into the glorious rich beholding 
Of Life, where Dawn, victorious, con- 
quers Night! 
Who has not had a glimpse of such a 


vision, 
Though prisoned in ais perishable 
clay, 
At which those mock in ignorant deri- 
sion, 


Who crave the Darkness rather than 
the Day! 


There is no death! Those who have 
left before us 
Are ever whisp’ring of the joys be- 
yond, 
And whispering so, they constantly im- 
plore us 
To tell our weaker friends lest they 
despond : 
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And oh, the grand, majestic truths they 
teach us, 
Those mainsprings of our progress on 
this earth; 
And we rejoice that messages may reach 
us— 
That Hope supreme within us 
have birth. 


may 


There is no death! Cease then to mourn 
and sorrow 
When those ye love shake off their 
shackles grim; 
For they but rise within the bright To- 
morrow, 
And ye should raise a glad thanks- 
giving Hymn! 
O joy, when ’tis our turn to go and 
meet them, 
And ‘till that day, with each succeed- 
ing breath, 
I'll think that thought with which I fain 
shall greet them: 
There is no Death, thank God, there 
is no Death! 
—George Franks, 
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Unavailable 


contributed matter sent in for publica- 
tion in THE STELLAR Ray will be de- 
stroyed unless stamps are forwarded for 
its return. 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. an 
nounce that they have gone to press with 
a new edition of Ralph Waldo Trine’s 
“In Tune With the Infinite,” completing 
100,000 copies. This is a remarkable 
record for a work other than fiction, and 
is surely an encouraging sign of the 
reading times. To date over three hun- 
dred thousand: copies of the Trine “Life 
Books”—to which the above volume be- 
longs—have been issued in this country 
and England; while -several translations 
of them have also been made. 


Do not think that nothing is happen- 
ing because you do not sce yourself 
grow, or hear the whirr of the machin- 
ery. All great things grow noiselessly. 
You can see a mushroom grow, but 
never a child.—Drummond. 


Shimmiel’s Cloth-of-Gold and the Quickening 
of Allan Dorm, 


By GLINN ALLSHINE. 


CHAPTER V. 5 

The next time Allan Dorm presented 
himself before his instructor, Shimmiel 
spoke two words to him and seated him 
before the picture of the lion. The two 
words were “Natural law.” 

He sat there a long time, at first rather 
indifferently, then with a growing inter- 
est, and at last with a penetrating gaze 
that seemed to enter deep into the se- 
crets of existence. When at last he 
sought Shimmiel he said, “It has come 
to me as it never came before that life is 
one; it only differs in degree. What 
we call natural law is but spiritual law 
working out on the physical plane. And 
we begin there because it is least and 
lowest, and we must learn little by little 
to enter into the consciousness of what 
is; just as a little child enters into the 
consciousness of the physical plane. We 
attain one degree after another as we go 
on, and one plane after another as we as- 
cend. I have thought that the spirit, if 
recognized on the soul-plane, would take 
care of the mental and physical without 
any further attention from us, but I see 
that the spirit works in each plane, and 
after a peculiar fashion in each, and we 
need to learn its law of action in each. 
We must seek to recognize it in each. It 
is the inspiration of the whole, the illum- 
ination of the whole, the life of the 
whole; the three are one whole; as 
body, mind and soul differ in their man- 
ner of manifestation, so the law of life 
in each differs in manifestation. And 
the normal development of each reveals 
the true man—and God.” 

Shimmiel’s eyes looked volumes as he 
placed his hands on the young man’s 
shoulders; “Beloved,” he said, and his 
voice trembled with emotion, “thou art 
not far from the kingdom. 

“Remember, until you come again, that 
we do not rise above the law by ignoring 
or violating it, power over it comes but 
by fulfilling it. The good animals of the 
physical plane are given us to use and 
care for, to love and to learn great 


truths from, not to neglect or abuse and 
degrade. If we do the latter we do not 
grow strong or wise, but weak and blind 
and hard, and the animals through our 
treatment become vicious, ferocious, ma* 
lignant, and destructive. So it is with 
the physical body and the physical world; 
we grow sound and strong and purified 
by wisely caring for the physical, not by 
indulging’ its blind desires; by controll- 
ing it, not by being controlled by it. All 
things of earth are given to us, but our 
growth is in learning how to use them. 
The child’s natural, blind desire is to put 
its hand in the fire and to throw itself 
out of the window and to put into its 
mouth everything it can lay hold of. He 
has to be restrained until he has learned 
what is good for him. So it is with the 
natural man. Then he is free so long as 
he chooses to live the good he has learn- 
ed. That is, at first man has to learn 
what is the law of life and then has to 
compel himself to live it, or choose to 
live it. In time it becomes a habit of 
life; then he is free; there is no com- 
pulsion, but a choice from inclination, 
not’ because it is a law which he must 
observe. And when a man has gained 
control over his body and become free, 
he has conquered the world and become 
free of it.” 


Millicent turned her steps toward 
Shimmiel’s little cottage one bonny sum- 
mer day, eager to tell him her great dis- 
covery. “I can see the Cloth-of-Gold 
when I sit quiet in my own chamber,” 
she said breathlessly; “and the beauti- 
ful things blossom out’ for me, too. Is 
not that wonderful?” 

“I know now how. faithful tyou’are,” he 
said; “only the faithful ever make that 
discovery.” 

“Oh!” said Millicent; “What pecu- 
liar ways you have of finding out every- 
thing.” ps 

“You will do the same,” ‘he said, 
“when you learn to live above the fogs 
of earth’s mixed vibrations. And how 
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have the pictures developed since you 
were last here?” 

“Last night I saw cattle and horses, 
splendid creatures; beyond anything I 
could conceive. “The cattle had such 
beautiful faces; so mild and intelligent 
and sympathetic. It seemed as though 
they knew all about me when they turn- 
ed their great eyes on me, and under- 
stood the part they played in my expe- 
riences. And the horses—I can’t de- 
scribe them; so full of fire and strength, 
yet so controlled. - They passed before 
me in an orderly procession as though 
they were crossing a stage.” 


“They expressed the condition of your 
feelings; if you had been nervous, had 
fears, they would have acted wild and 
disorderly; if you hud felt weak and 
discouraged they would have appeared 
sickly and limped feebly by. A bad- 
tempered person would see them express- 
ing violence.” 

“Why,” laughed Millicent; “we do 
not need to look into the psychic plane 
to see what our thoughts and feelings 
are like, do we? It is all pictured out in 
the physical plane. How odd we do not 
think of it.” 

“Yes, it is all taking form constantly 
in each plane; but it is more refined and 
beautiful and perfect in each higher 
plane.” 

Millicent stepped through the bead 
curtain, and Shimmiel at intervals heard 
soft sighs, and his eyes lighted with the 
happiness he felt for her development. 
“Birds!” she exclaimed as she came into 
view; “great white birds; some little 
animals first and thert doves and I do not 
know what—maybe sea-gulls; then 
swans.” ` 

“That tells me,” said Shimmiel, “that 
your thoughts and feelings are taking 
refuge in the tree-tops of permanent, 
harmonious conditions, and the rocks of 
a higher knowledge; they are nesting 
there and taking flights into still higher 
atmospheres; you are rising above the 
mixed and contrary earth vibrations. My 
dear, my dear, I so rejoice for you.” 

“You are so kind to care so much,” 
answered Millicent, with tears in her 
eyes. “But I saw more; at,the right, 
where the creatures and birds pass into 
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invisibility, I saw a row of very vener- 
able, long-haired, long-bearded men, 
with the gravest faces; it seemed, some- 
how, as -though they were thinking of 
me, and were there on my account; it 
seemed as though they were protecting 
me; sort of sentinels. Their eyes were 
lowered as though in profound thought, 
but it seemed as though they were seeing 
me.. They reached from my right hand 
backward down into the golden mist, 
a long row of them.” 

“Those,” said Shimmiel slowly, “are 
your deepest and wisest thoughts. When 
you are perfectly composed, they will 
look as you saw them today; the mo- 
ment you are disquieted they will be dis- 
turbed.” 

“It is so strange,” mused Millicent, 
“yet I know it is true; and I have a 
sense of their being forms living, and 
yet not people or creatures. I see that 
the real is in the spiritual plane, and 
that the mental and physical are the 
grosser coverings.” 

“Real in a lesser degree. And doves 
are true lovers, my dear, and with the 
birds you are coming very near to your 
heart’s home.” 

“Oh, sir; oh, sir,” cried Millicent, 
clasping her hands and paling and flush- 
ing with the joy of the thought, “is 
that possible, do you think?” 

“T read the signs in the visions you 
have seen,” answered Shimmiel. 


” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Allan Dorm had given his word to 
faithfully follow Shimmiel’s instruc- 
tions and he would keep it, but he was 
in no haste to go to him for another 
lesson He was being burdened with 
too many responsibilities; the responsi- 
bility of his own health, of his own 
conduct, of his wife’s health and hap- 
piness. His ideal life had been to be 
free from all responsibilities, to float 
around in a fine atmosphere above the 
heads’ of the people, giving utterance 
to mystical statements that should ex- 
cite their wonderment, and cause them 
to be so impressed by his conduct and 
words that they would shower upon him 
not only the necessities for material ex- 
istence, but also the luxuries, that he 
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might be upheld in his flights and not 
be encumbered by grosser duties. He 
spent his days in dreaming fanciful 
dreams, and, not finding them substan- 
tial enough, endeavored to imagine them 
in his external life; but this, too, was 
almost as evanescent as his dreams. 

His ideal woman was a being in whom 
all graces, loveliness and virtues blended, 
and his imagination of love was an emo- 
tion, an inexpressibly delightful emotion, 
and he believed that only perfection 
could excite such emotion in him. Not 
finding this paragon, he grew weary of 
his search and thought to realize his 
dreams by marrying the least worldly- 
minded young woman of his acquaint- 
ance, and whom he believed he could 
win by his blandishments to love him 
devotedly enough to melt like ciay in 
his hands and be moulded to his pleas- 
ure into any kind of being his mood 
should demand. The life of loving serv- 
ice to him stood out boldly in his mind, 
but that he should live a life of loving 
service to another had not occurred to 
him. Service to any individual was not 
in his scheme; his only idea of service 
was that of a general beneficence to 
mankind by being spiritual, and -grace- 
fully lovely in the discharge of this 
service. 

Finding his wife not so malleable as 
he had anticipated, but, while loving 
him devotedly, still preserving her per- 
sonality and characteristics, he regretted 
his matrimonial venture and wished he 
were free. He not only was obliged to 
devote his time to material work in 
order to make a home, but to endure 
having his attention called to many ma- 
terial things. He cared nothing for the 
comfort and sweetness of home life, Dut 
believed that he preferred, to float about 
wherever the tide of human life might 
drift him, and among constantly chang- 
ing faces and surroundings to enjoy the 
only variety of life that a man who 
does not love can know. He had been 
considering breaking up his home and 
taking rooms wherever he might fancy, 
for he detested home duties and would 
have nothing to do with them, and he 
thought it useless labor, and calculated 
that if he and his wife both spent their 
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time at some public work she could take 
care of herself as well as he, and not 
be dependent upon him. But, finding 
her so much attached to their home, he 
délayed, for, though he did not know 
love, his heart was young and not yet 
hardened, and he was sorry for her wni- 
happiness; though he could not see that 
he should devote himself to making her 
happy. 

It was at this stage that he had scught 
the noted wise man, Abdar Shimmiel, 
and in the practice of his difficult lessons 
he was learning that he had all his life 
been chasing bright shadows of his own 
creation for his own amusement, and 
that the only solid satisfaction and per- 
manent happiness lay in loving service; 
and on the day that he once more bent 
his steps in the direction Of the cloth- 
of-gold there was a dawning: conscious- 
ness that not only was the path to hap- 
piness the way of love, but that it was 
also the path to power. 

Shimmiel greeted him with unusual 
empressment, as though, Allan Dorm 
thought, he had read his thoughts all 
the way to his door. 

While rot- looking forward as did 
Millicent, with joyful and eager antici- 
pation, he. was equally fascinated by 
the impossibility of surmising on each 
occasion what the new lesson would be. 
Today another picture met his eyes. It 
appeared on the wall opposite to that 
of the lion. This was a picture of the 
Sphinx. What lesson could he pos- 
sibly derive from this mythical figure 
with the body of an animal, the head 
of a man and the face of and breasts 
of a woman? 

Almost simultaneous with the thought, 
light illumined his mind. “It is the tri- 
une nature of man,” he said aloud. 

“Yes,” replied Shimmiel, “the physi- . 
cal, the intellectual, and the affectional 
love nature. In the contemplation of 
this figure you will come into a realiza- 
tion of tht necessity of developing the 
whole nature of being or individual soul. 
You will also see the most vital of all 
relations, the sex relations, and that all 
life and all development depends upon 


_it. You will see why the affectional 


love nature of woman is actually neces- 
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sary to man, and the intellectual, ra- 
tional nature of man a necessity to 
woman. Not that man is not loving 
and affectionate, or woman not intel- 
lectual and rational; but that the dif- 
ferent natures predominate in each. 
What is not known in the world is that 
the very life of each depends on the 
other before birth and ever after. When 
this vital substance emanating from each 
is radiated aimlessly, it is diffused, and 
becomes a contribution to the universal 
life of humanity; in proportion as it 
is concentrated on individuals, it gains 
in power. In the closest of human rela- 
tions lies the greatest power for good 
or ill, for happiness or misery, for weak- 
ness or strength, for intelligence or dull- 
ness, for love or selfishness, for spiritu- 
ality or brutality, for control over one’s 
self or slavery to blind desires.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Shimmiel paced slowly his little gar- 
den and gathered a handful of lilies and 
roses, which were his especial delight. 
It seemed as though he had a message 
of love for each one as he plucked it. 
They were so many beautiful thoughts 
with loving souls which he would send 
to—— 


“Sir,” came a voice at his side, “broth- 
er, as you will not permit me to call 
you father, the volume of the book of 
life has been unsealed for me today. 
The message of the Sphinx was to seek 
within, to seek within my own soul and 
the souls of others to find the realities 
of existence and the key to all outward 
things. Without this inner vision one 
can neither know himself or any other 
rightly, but will be perpetually misled 
by appearances which he cannot rightly 
interpret. I have long looked for exal- 
tation and the fashioning of dreams; 
now I look within for inspiration that 
I can turn to practical uses in my daily 
relations with others and the duties of 
life. My wife’—he smiled a little—“will 
rejoice that I have come to a realization 
that there is a right and natural use 
for everything, and that it is the per- 
version of these uses that makes life 
unlovely and trying. I see that woman 
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is naturally inclined to have things or- 
derly, neat and attractive, and to keep 
them so; while man is naturally in- 
clined to mar, abuse, disorder and de- 
stroy things—not because he does not 
like to have them in good condition, 
but because he does not like to exert 
himself enough to keep them so, and 
feels abused when his wife desires his 
co-operation in keeping their home as 
beautiful as possible, and not needlessly 
adding to her labors.” 


“Your lesson has certainly struck 
home,” said Shimmiel. “You have rec- 
ognized the predominant characteristics 
in man and woman. Of course, we of- 
ten find them reversed, but in either 
case the conditions are the same. Man 
scorns small affairs and laughs at or 
reproaches his wife for making them 
so serious. He has to live many years 
before he realizes that the truly great 
things are not those that look largest 
or grandest in the eyes of the world. 
Man is for pushing out into the world, 
with an ambition for what he considers 
great achievements; woman loves the 
security, retirement and purity of the 
home. It is because of this that she 
can make a home and be companion- 
able to her husband and children. It 
is the little things that make the sweet- 
ness and joy of life, and nourish in 
man and woman those qualities that 
make them noble. The man loves to 
retire to his home after his public tasks, 
but the home is woman’s life. Thus 
it is that man and woman are poised 
in each other, cultivating the opposite 
sides of their natures so that they will 
not develop one side only. And femi- 
nine men and masculine women further 
aid in this and are aided by the others. 

“And as you value your wife's and 
your own health and happiness, con- 
sider that woman has a most refined 
and sensitive emotional and nervous or- 
ganization. She is a delicate instru- 
ment that is easily jangled out of tune, 
She must have gentleness, sympathy, 
care, appreciation and affectionate love, 
Harshness, coldness, neglect, lack of 
sympathy and appreciation, are a deadly 
poison to a woman’s nature that works 
a malaria in her blood, which displays 
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itself in fretful, complaining conduct, 
shrill voice, violent temper, jealousies 
and envyings, and all unloveliness and 
discord, and physical disorders. People 
who live on the surface of life and only 
look at things and human beings, get 


false views, and make their own hell 


on earth and do not knw it; we must 
look into things, into nature, into human 
souls with a vital inferest and with love, 
if we would find truth, harmony, heaven; 
the ineffable blessednéss of love. — 

“And lastly, remember that tvoman 
is the lark which miakes its nest on 
the earth and wings its flight above the 
clouds. Because of this, she can sym- 
pathize with both sides.of a man’s: na- 
ture; she can look ott into his earth 
life and sympathize with him there, and 
aid him to see more clearly, and she 
can rise with him into the higher life, 
which is her native atmosphere. Thus 
it is that she prevents an earthly nature 
from becoming too gross, and an ether- 
ial nature from losing its individuality 
. and melting away- into universal life 
substance. On the other hand, man’s 
positive and centered nature, by concen- 
trating woman’s interest in himself and 
the home, prevents‘her from too widely 
diffusing her’ sympathies, and so be- 
coming weak by too great expenditure 
of her vital energy while she woos him 
from his self-centered contemplation and 
enlarges his life beyond himself by his 
love for and interest+in herself and the 


home, and from this central point ex-- 


pands his love for all humanity and all 
creation. And.so he grows from a self- 
seeking, aspiring man of the world to 
a humanitarian, seeking only to give 
loving service.” ? 


* * * * * + 


“Dear sir,” said Millicent, when she 
had slipped away to meditate again be- 
fore the cloth-of-gold, and raised her 
eyes, luminous with love and hope to 
Shimmiel’s, “I am learning so many 
things. The pain and grief and fear 
made me confused, and I could not see; 
but now I learn something every day. 
Allan is never angry with me now, does 
not reproach me, and he sees every- 
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thing I am trying to do and encourages 
me. And he acts like a real husband; 
aryl I believe’ if we go on so he will 
come tö really love me. Oh, there is 
great magic in your golden curtain. And 
I feel that something unusual is com- 
ing to'me today.” 

Shimmiel gave Millicent one of his 
inscrutable smiles, which confirmed her 
in her.surmise. “It all means,” he said 
to lier, “that you. are both seeking a 
wise love and living it. Whether it 
proves that your husband’s love for you 
is of the nature of a friend’s, or broth- 
er’s, or husband’s, it will be an affec- 
tionate and kind love, and will make 
you happy, even should it not satisfy 
you.” ; 

“My whọle soul tells me that it will 
be a husband’s love, at last,” replied 
Milligent. 

She remained so long in the inner 
room that Shimmiel betrayed a little un- 
easiness, and upon hearing a sudden ex- 


‘.clamation he softly parted the beadwork, 


and beheld “her standing with out- 
stretched arms and_.radiant face, her 
eyes fixed upon some joyful vision which 
she saw in the golden mist. Softly he 
withdrew and again waited. Another 
long silence followed, and he made sev- 
eral paces up and down the room, and 
at last turned his steps toward the gen- 
tly swaying rainbow-hued portiere. But 
before he reached it Millicent came out 
with her hands clasped: and the same 
radiant, beautiful countenance. “He 
came,” she cried, in`an awed but jubi- 
lant voice; “Allan“tame. He took me 
with him beyond the place that the wise 
men guard. We’ came into a beautiful 
summer land, more beautiful than any 
thing we know, ‘and a carriage and one 
of those wonderful horses appeared, and 
I was afraid, because I had gone be, 
yond the cloth-of-gold; and he said, ‘You 
need not be afraid?“ And he put me 
into the carriage and took the reins, and 
we drove far into the beautiful country. 
And after a long’time we came to a 
lovely estate, with trees and shrubbery 
and flowers, and a house almost covered 
with roses and vines. A man came to 
meet us, ahd I wondered if wé were in- 
truding. And suddenly he reminded me 
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of you, and, sure enough, it was you; 
and how strange it seemed that I left 
you here and still you were there and 
appeared to be very much at home. Yet 
you talked to us as though it was our 
home, and I was all bewildered. And 
after a time Allan brought me back. 
What does it all mean?” 

“Tt means,” said Shimmiel, with the 
light of a great rejoicing kindling in 
his eyes, “that you have arrived. Your 
husband took you to your heart’s home, 
and you know where that is. It means 
that he is realizing in his soul what you 
have been seeing in vision. His heart 
s strongly turned to you, and——” 

An exclamation from Millicent, and 
her outstretched arms caused Shimmiel 
to look toward the outer door, which 
she was facing. Allan Dorm was cross- 
ing the threshold, and the next instant 
his wife was clasped close to his heart. 
They had entered the beautiful country 
that is the home of married lovers. 

“I have won,” said: Shimmiel; “the 
price is paid.”—Glinn Allshine. 


“I may not reach the heights I scek, 
My untried strength may fail me; 
Or, halfway up the mountain peak. 
Fierce tempests may assail me. 
But though that place I never gain, 
Herein lies life’s comfort for my pain— 
I will be worthy of it. 


“I may not triumph in success, 

Despite my earnest labor. 
I may not grasp results that bless 

The efforts of my neighbor. 
But though that goal I never see, 
This thought shall always dwell with 

me— 
I will be worthy of it. 


“The golden glory of love’s light 
May never fall upon my way. 
My path may lead through shadowed 
night, 
Like some deserted byway. 
But though life’s dearest joy I miss, 
There lies a nameless strength in this— 
I will be worthy of it.” 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Having opened correspondence with 
the eternal environment, the subsequent 
stages are in the line of all other normal 
development. We have but to continue 
to deepen, to extefid, and to enrich the 
correspondence that has been begun. 
And we shall soon find, to our surprise, 
that this is accompanied by another and 
parallel process. The action is not all 
upon our side. They also will be found 
to correspond.—Henry Drummond. 


bt b + 


Room in the Heart. 


A grandmother came to a little house, 
And she was poor and old; 

And already the little house was full 
As ever it could hold. 


With father and mother and children 
nine, 
In spite of toil and care, 
There was sometimes lack in the little 
House, 
And always scanty fare. 


“And how can you keep a grandmother? 
I should think she would crowd you 
so.” 
“O, no!” cried sturdy Will, with a smile; 
“My grandmother crowd? O, no!” 


“I should think she would,” persisted 
Dick; 
“For your house was full before. 
When anything is full, you know, 
How can you put in more?” 


Dicky was young and questionfui, 
But Will was patient and kind; 
“The room in our hearts helped us,” he 
said, 
“Room in the house to find.” 


Ah! poor little house, dear little old 
house, 
Where the happy faces swarm! 
And Will was right. There is always 
room - 
Where the heart beats true and warm. 


—William Zachary Gladwin. 


(Copyright, 1907, by Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepherd Co.) 


STELLAR SCIENCE 


The Sun in ‘Pisces. 


A person born between February 1y 
and March 21 will recognize some of 
his own characteristics and propensities 
in the following, although the hour of 
birth and locality in which the person 
is born cause variations. : 

The Sun in Pisces, or twelfth house, 
gives a restless, changeable disposition, 
too retiring, not sufficiently self-reliant; 
the native is either quiet or unambitious, 
or if he essays great things of import- 
ance cither does not gain them or does 
not retain them., He may be upheld in 
position by the influence of others, or by 
association with them. There is a lack 
of self-initiative, and he is greatly in- 
fluenced by persons and circumstances. 
It points out occupations of plebian na- 
ture, or which do not entail prominence 
as well as the natural occupations of 
this sign and house. There may be at 
some time in life much unpopularity or 
hostility shown to the native, or he will 
have moments of considerable anxiety 
or depression. It threatens many -ob- 
stacles and misfortunes in life. He is 
sociable and good-humored, but easily 
influenced by others; is generally sin- 
cere and religious, but may change re- 
ligion, and occupation; is slightly unfav- 
orable for vitality; a child is likely to 
die or prove sickly or unfortunate; there 
may be gain by marriage, legacy or part- 
nership. These children must cultivate 
hope and cheerfulness. 


++ p 


Interesting Facts About the 
Human Aura. 


Individuals are constantly creating an 
influence, atmosphere, aura or we may 
say a sphere of life about themselves 
that may be of the most refined quality 
of spiritual power and composed of all 
the elements of good. Then again, it 
may be tinged with the lower qualities 
of undeveloped good that mars the pure 
life expression to that degree that the 


‘er expression. 


poor soul seems swallowed up in the 
dark clouds of despair. This atmos- 
phere or sphere of life acts as the agent 
or medium through which the external 
world vibrates and pierces to the soul 
at times the manifestations of that low- 
When this atmosphere is 
pure and clear, peace, love and wisdom 
prevail; an impure atmosphere, unrest, 
weakness and ignorance prevails. When 
this external, vital atmosphere is posi- 
tive and is thereby superior to all exter- 
nal influences of a lower order the in- 
dividual not only possesses a high de- 
gree of physical health, but the mind is 
in possession of the most elevated order 
of thought. $ 

Then, too, it is the quality of 
the thought, the moral power that 
render the magnetic forces firm and 
potent, for good to self and others, and 
he is proof against the evil influences 
that may prevail about him. In many 
instances, it is thought that intelligences 
disembodied are continually seeking to 
injure us, but in such instances it will 
be found that the individual thus 
assailed or influenced has himself creat- 
ed that atmosphere that permits such 
influences to enter, in fact, invites such 
through the every day act and thought. 
Thus it is in the sphere of the individual 
himself that we find impurity and im- 
perfection, an excess of the animal over 
the spiritual, otherwise a contact with 
the lower spiritual intelligences would 
have benefited the intelligence disem- 
bodied rather than injured the mortal. 
Thus the so-called victims of obsession, 
as it is termed, are suffering from a self- 
induced organism, causing the mind to 
dip into moods prone to brood until the 
dark finger of morbidity is manifesting 
in the atmosphere, and in case such an 
individual seeks to develop mediumship, 
a silly morbid wonder will generally be- 
come the keynote and emotion which in 
the superior temperaments is the pre- 
lude to active wise expression and comes 
to be valued for its own sake so that it 
entirely and completely quenches the 
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practical impulses it should have vital- 
ized. 


It is found that in all normally 
balanced natures emotion is not separat- 
ed from action but manifests in 
perfect harmony and unison. Those 
who are the subjects of influences which 
only bring unhappiness and the lower 
expressions of thought should be taken 
in hand. These unhappy victims, we 
may say, of unhappy subjective sensa- 
tions should be thrown into the compan- 
ionship of those possessing cheerful and 
practical as well as pure radiations, 
where they may be fed whenever their 
susceptibilities offer an opening, and 
should be reared in surroundings and 
environments where energetic, active in- 
terests prevail. The question may be 
asked what real harm can the continued 
presence in the impure atmosphere of a 
spirit of low order bring about? The 
result is that irrational or fragmentary 
thoughts are forced into consciousness 
independertly of the will and cause 
much distress, though it is an error to 
charge every undeveloped thought to 
disembodied spirits. 


Verbal obsessions are those in 
which the thought comes under 
the afflicted Mercury - Saturn - Mars 
influence, obscene language, anger and 
possibly violence is the result. Inciting 
obsessions apply more to this latter ex- 
pression. In such case the natural brain 
power is weak and unbalanced, that is, 
the region of the brain giving impulse 
which is vastly stronger than the moral 
and intellectual power for the very rea- 
son that it has been more developed. 
The individual has been allowed to grow 
wild, as we would say of some specimen 
of ‘beautiful plant that had grown im- 
perfectly, smothered by the weeds of 
ignorance. This subject cannot be con- 
sidered lightly, ip fact a careful study 
of this, and active efforts to nourish and 
bring to perfection such individuals, will 
serve to bring peace on earth and good 
will towards all more quickly than any 
other effort. 
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“Every person is a solar system within 
himself, and when he can control his 
own little world, and comprehend the 
various planes and conditions in his own 
nature and general character, he will 
then begin the task which will eventual- 
ly make of him the wise man who is 
master of his stars.”—Science and Key 
of Life. 

b + + 


Mercury: Ruler of the Thought 
Principle — “The Winged 
Messenger of the Gods.” 


When considering the symbology of 
the planet Mercury, it must ever stand 
as the symbol of the mind, and in each 
natal chart, its position as to house, sign 
and aspects, determines the state, con- 
dition or quality of the mind, and as 
the thought emanates from the real man 
or woman, the physical body being the 
vehicle for the consciousness to function 
through on the physical plane, and a 
means by which the individual gathers 
experience of the concrete objective 
states and conditions; therefore we must 
consider that the mind or thought is in 
its manifestations the most important 
factor for consideration. 

Mercury has been termed the winged 
messenger of the Gods, and represent- 
ing the intermediary between the spirit 
and the animal man. We may therefore 
consider the higher and lower mind. 
The higher mind may be considered as 
a reflector or mirror which must needs 
be kept free from ail impurities, if it is 
to reflect the truth and wisdom of the 
infinite to the consciousness unfolding 
within the individual. 

As the rays of the sun all emanate 
from the great infinite, here is the 
source of being, here is the central fire, 
while humanity are as the sparks, and 
each spark manifests an intellect and 
self-conscious will. Each is a human 
soul, immortal and imperishable, and is 
embodied in the matter form that may 
evolve along the lines of the grand 
scheme of evolution, planned by the 
architects of the universe, from latency 
to potency and from possibility to per- 
fection. Quicksilver is the metal over 
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which Mercury has rule, or with which 
the planet Mercury harmonizes, and the 
nature of the mind finds a correspond- 
ence in the peculiar properties of quick- 
silver, which shifts with the slightest 
external impact. The mind changes, 
too, like the mercury of the barometer 
oftimes mounting high as the winged 
messenger flies upward, and then again 
sinks far below the Zero of despair when 
afflictions come. 

We observe that the Zodiacal signs, 
Gemimi and Virgo, dual in nature, are 
alloted to Mercury, and we may perceive 
in that symbology the recognition of the 
duality of the mind. The fact is that 
the real self, working within matter, can 
either reach up towards the spirit infi- 
nite, or by uniting itself with the animal 
nature, become the carnal, material 
mind, the God fallen into matter and 
submerged therein. Under these condi- 
tions, the planet Mercury is then a slave 
bound by desire. It can no longer fly, 
for its wings are bound to the matter 
forms, the objective. The very contest 
yand the whole process of human evolu- 
tion is but the struggle of the God with- 
in the individual, to rise and ascend to 
its. own proper sphere and bearing. 

As the individual strives to think 
more purely and intellectually, gradually 
the accumulated knowledge and exper- 
ience of the soul will pass more freely 
down to the ray manifesting through the 
physical brain, and the influence of Mer- 
cury will become quickened until at last 
the matter form even becomes illumin- 
ated, the higher and lower mind becomes 
inspired. 

The mind is the shuttle of destiny and 
its thoughts build up the aura about us 
and belong to us and assist us to make 
our fate. We have given birth to these 
thoughts and we are responsible for 
them. They react upon us and form the 
habits to act and think in a certain way, 
and so create character. In this way 
the character represents the past and 
has control over the future. We cannot 
hope to escape the seed we have sown, 
and the conditions and environments of 
the life represent some of the seed sown 
in the past, though the manrer in which 
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we meet these environments in which 
we may find ourselves will generate a 
new force to the individual. It is true 
that all humanity is manifesting today 
amid the circumstances and conditions 
they have been instrumental in creating 
in past manifestations; still the sur- 
roundings are being changed for the fu- 
ture, and what a helpful and beautiful 
thought to hold in times of affliction so 
called, that we are creating future, and 
can make it what we will. 

Thus we must realize that mankind is 
not altogether the slave of fate, but in 
so far as he creates thoughts he is mas- 
ter; for the same mind that bound itself 
by desire, will, on the recognition of 
truth, break asunder the chains its own 
hands have forged about it, for all hu- 
manity are forging today, each hour, 
each moment, by the thoughts, the links 
of love that bring their friends about 
them in the next expression; and at the 
same time, ties of hatred are being cre- 
ated that will bind enemies to us with 
fetters so strong that it will be difficult 
to break them asunder except by pain, 
sorrow and distress. 

The science of astrology, in its high- 
er interpretations, unfolds to humanity 
the law of being and through its won- 
derful symbology teaches in a higher 
‘form one aspect of the wisdom of the 
Infinite. Let us, in considering the in- 
terpretation of the symbol Mercury, the 
planet which rules the thought principle 
in man, recognize that if we would be- 
come masters of fate we must seek to 
become self-conscious, and learn to con- 
trol the thoughts, so that the wings of 
Mercury may not become held in the 
mire of impurity. We must endeavor 
to extricate the mind from all that tends 
to demoralize, cramp, limit and blind it, 
and while extricating the lessons that 
life’s experience teaches, resist to the 
utmost the alluring temptations of the 
desire thought which would make of the 
God a slave.—Vol. 4, Science and Key 
of Life. 


The surest proof of being endowed 
with noble qualities is to be free from 
envy.—La Rochefoncauld. é 


t 


K 
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“Watchman! What of the night?” 
“The night has passed! 
The heavenly clock has, struck 
The hour of dawn. _ 
Arise, O Man, 
Dry-shod from Pisces’ flood, 
For airy flight prepared, 
Aquarius-ruled, ` 
The age, the day, the hqur. 
With urn o’erflowing 
The Water-Bearer comes, 
Symbol of the outpouring 
Of Living Water in Spiritual Baptism.” 
—Helen C. Clark. 
South Hingham, Mass. ` 
+ p & 


The Spiritual Era. 


“The present position of the Sun in 
the celestial sign Aquarius, typifies the 
outpouring, or Baptism of Spirit, which 
the present age is to bring forth, accord- 
ing to the promise, / will pour out my 
spirit on all flesh.” 


Bd 


We give below a table showing the 
number of etheric- vibrations occupying 
an inch of space and one second of time, 
acting upon the human eye to cause the 
distinction of colors. These colors are al- 
ways about us and are manifestations of 
the infinite principle of good. These 
billions of vibrations are constantly 
beating against humanity, which is yet 
unconscious of the marvels existing all 
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Man is his own star; and the soul that 
can 

Render an honest and a perfect man, 

Commands all lights, all influence, all 
fate; 

Nothing to him falls early or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher. 


t + & 


` The Mystic Number Five. 


Five is the great sacred Chinese num- 
ber. There are five virtues, five colors 
(yellow, white, green red and black), 
five household gods, five planets (Sa- 
turn, Ventis, Jupiter, Mars and Mer- 
cury), five ranks of nobility, five tastes, 
five cardinal points (the middle, east, 
west, south and north respectively) and 
five tones, f 

a” 
a life-out of his own element, the water, 
as it is unconscious of the earth's flora, 
fruits and fragrance, its beauty, its 
myriad of activities.. But man has the 
power within him to unfold to a higher 
consciousness of the marvels in which 
he dwells. One means of unfoldment is 
realization. This brief table may assist 
the mind to realize somewhat of the 
law of vision and its relation to color 


about it. As the fish is unconscious of and the, power of transmutation. 
TABLE: 

Vibrations Vibrations per 

COLOR. per inch. Second. 
"Red, extreme: aaccviacactoaine oe 37,640 458,000,000,000 
Red, medium ..........64: STT 39,180 477,000,000,000 
Red, Orange, intermediate........ 40,720 '  495,000,000,000 
Orange: EEE sae T AT 41,610 506,000,000,000 
Orange, Yellow, intermediate. .... 42,510 _517,000,000,000 
MEOW? E AT 44,000 * 535,000,000,000 
-© Yellow, Green, intermediate. ...... 45,600 555,000,000,000 
a a BEIA weed EITA TEA 47,460 577,000,000,000 
Green, Blue, intermediate......... 49,320 600,000,000,000 
Bw ME E TA E sae sea eases 51,110 622,000,000,000 
Blue, Indigo, intermediate...... .. 52,910 644,000,000,000 
TAGIQO 8S N saas aseo 54,070 658,000,000,000 
Indigo, Violet, intermediate....... 55,240 672,000,000,000 
Violets.5 ied E AA E LN, 57,490 699,000,000,000 
Violet, extreme ............-.06. 59,750 727T,000,000,000 


MISCELLANEOUS 


W. J. Colville’s Telepathic 
Experiences. 


At a social gathering held by the Lon- 
don Spiritualist Alliance on June 18th, 
Mr. Colville, in answer to a question as 
to whether “he had enjoyed any direct 
personal evidence of telepathy,” gave 
the following interesting experiences: 

“Some few years ago,” said Mr. Col- 
ville, “I was introduced to a young man 
of more than average force of character, 
who asked me to conduct a series of tele- 
pathic experiments with him. He was 
not in any sense a close friend or near 
acquaintance, but I almost instantly dis- 
covered that I could receive his mental 
telegrams with great facility, chiefly 
owing to the fact that he had developed 
the habit of mental concentration to 
quite an unusual degree. 

His method of procedure was to 
inform me definitely by letter or 
telegram that he wished me to 
hold myself in readiness to receive a 
thought-form which he would send me 
on a certain night, between twelve and 
one, a convenient time for us both, as he 
was a professional singer and neither of 
us was accustomed to seek repose before 
midnight. On retiring it was my prac- 
tice to remain quietly receptive to my 
friend’s thought, which I welcomed in 
the same manner as I would listen to 
what he said were we engaged in actual 
conversation. À 

At first I only heard words in- 
distinctly and sometimes merely re- 
ceived faint impressions, but after 
receptivity on several successive nights 
I saw him and heard his voice to all 
intents and purposes as plainly as though 
he were actually with me in bodily pres- 
ence. Later on in the course of our 
experiments I could easily receive his 
messages at any time, day or night, pro- 
vided I was not mentally preoccupied, 
but never did I feel the slightest com- 
pulsion or restraint laid upon me. I was 
just as free an agent as though I had 
received an invitation to dinner in the 
ordinary manner, 


' to 


One Sunday afternoon, while I was 
in New York, this gentleman telepathed 
to me the substance of an entire sermon 
to whħich.he was listening with close 
attention in a Boston church—fully two 
hundred miles away. Some of the evi- 
dences afforded me were peculiarly con- 


vincing and often amusing. They re-' 


lated to quite comonplace matters, such 
as letting me know (when we were in 
different cities) that he had bought some 
neckties of a peculiar pattern, and paid 
a certain price for each of them, and 
even the fact that he was having his 
hair cut at a certain tim (11:15'a. m. 
one Thursday), and other details which 
it was highly improbable that I should 
have exactly guessed. 


One of the most definite instances of . 


telepathy I have ever known occurred 
oñe evening in February, 1906, when I 
was in Newark, N. J., with friends, who 
were conversing about travel and asking 
me how long I should remain in Amer- 
ica. I told them that I expected to sail 
for Australia from Vancouver some time 
during the following May. 

I intended to spend some 
and near San Francisco, 
visit other cities before leav- 

ing for the Antipodes. Quite sud- 
denly a ship appeared to me named 
‘Sierra,’ and a date, March 29th, fixed 
for its sailing from San Francisco for 
Sydney. I refused to believe that it was 
intended to describe my future move- 
ments, and tried to waive it aside by 
suggesting that someone in the room 
would sail for Europe on that date, but 
the vision remained clearly before me 
for some minutes. 


weeks 


in and 


About four weeks later I re- 
ceived letters from Mr. and Mrs. 
Cardew, of Sydney, informing me 


that my services were greatly in demand 
and urging me to leave San Francisco 
on March 29th on the ‘Sierra.’ Very 
reluctantly I acceded to their request, 
limiting my stay in California to five 
days. By so doing I was out of the 
neighborhood of San Francisco in time 
to avoid the earthquake wHich occurred 
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on April 18th. By comparison of dates 
I afterwards discovered that my vision 
was almost exactly synchronous with 
the writing, in Australia, of the letters 
which arrived by mail four weeks later.” 
—Light. 


* + + 


Identification of a Spirit. 


One of the most remarkable cases of 
the identification of a spirit which has 
yet come to light, is published in the 
June number of “Luce e Ombra,” and 
attested by seven credible witnesses. 

At a private circle, held in the town 
of San Biagio-Platani, in Italy, where a 
lady of the family was the medium of 
the group, a spirit of the name of Oddo 
presented himself on the 22nd of May 
last. No one present had ever heard of 
such a person, and on being interrogated 
he gave the following particulars con- 
cerning himself: 

“I am Gioacchino Oddo, born at Sam- 
buca in 1808. I was judge at Santa 
Margherita. I died 20 years ago. I had 
an only brother named Giuseppe, who 
had two sons, both priests.” 


The following dialogue then ensued: 

Q.—We wish for other data in order 
the better to establish your identity. Are 
you willing to furnish them? A.—No. 

Q.—Are those already furnished suffi- 
cient? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Will you then give us some com- 
munications of another kind? A.—No; 
you ought to be satisfied with what I 
have told you. 

Q.—Would youxlike us to write to 
Sambuca, to verify your statements? 
A.—Yes, write to the Syndic (Mayor). 

On the morrow the Mayor of Biagio- 
Platani, Signor Giacinto, Graziani, who 
formed one of the circle, reluctantly 
consented to write the Mayor of Sam- 
buca to inquire if such a person as 
Gioacchino Oddo had ever lived there, 
and had beén a judge at Santa Margher- 
ita, had had an only brother and two 
nephews. His reluctance arose from a 
fear of rendering himself ridiculous by 


seriously asking such apparently foolish 
questions; but on the 30th of May he 
received an answer, of which the fol- 
lowing is an exact copy: 
“Municipality 
of Sambuca 
No. 51. 28th of May, 1997. 
“Reply to the letter No. 632 
of the 23rd of May, 1907. 
Object. 
Notices. 
“To the Mayor of St. Biag‘o-Platani. 
“Signor Gioacchino Oddo, Advocate, 
who was Judge in the neighbouring 
town of Santa Margherita, was born in 
Sambuca on the 27th November, 1808, 
and died on the 31st December, 1879. 
“His two nephews, Giovan Vita Oddo. 
and Giuseppe Oddo, deceased, were both 
priests, and died, the first on the 15th 
November, and the second on the 25th 
of June, 1880, 
“With the greatest respect I subscribe 
myself, 
“G. VIVIANO, 
“Mayor of Sambuca.” 
In forwarding the original document 
to the editor of “Luce e Ombra,” Signor , 
Domenico Zambuti writes as follows: 
“It would be trespassing upon your 
indulgence too much to describe the pro- 
found impression and the amazement 
produced by this letter, not only upon 
ourselves, as members of the circle, but 
also upon many persons who were aware 
of the manifestations we received, and 
who were accustomed to treat them with 
ridicule. Signor Gioacchino Oddo was 
entirely unknown to every one of us, nor 
was any person in San Biagio-Platani 
acquainted with his name or his family. 
Sambuca is 42 miles distant from this 
place, and is only accessible by a mule 
track, so there is very little communica- 
tion, commercial or otherwise, between 
the two towns. The information sup- 
plied by the Mayor of Sambuca perfect- 
ly coincides, as everyone may see, with 
the statements made through the me- 
dium, the only discrepancy being as re- 
gards the epoch of Oddo’s death. I will 
merely add that the entity’s purpose in 
manifesting himself so spontaneously 
was to strengthen us in our spiritualist-c 
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convictions, and that in furnishing us 
with data to establish his identity, he 
brought into prominence two important 
circumstances, one of them being that 
he had been a judge at Santa Margher- 
ita, and the other that the two sons ot 
his only brother had both of them been 
priests. 

“I append to this letter the following 
declaration, signed by all the persons 
who compose our circle, at which the 
manifestations occurred: 

“We, the undersigned, attest, each of 
us on his own account, that we have 
never known personally, or by portrait 
or name, the person who in earth life 
was designated Gioacchino Oddo. Nor 
have we ever heard or read any allusion 
to his life or to his decease. 

“This we solemnly declare upon our 
honor and conscience.” 


GIACINTO GRAZIANI. 
Domencio ZAMBUTO. 
GIusEpPE MIDULLA, 
Dr. Lurt MARRACINI. 
L. Bracio La Rosa. 
GAETANO NOVARA. 
Bracio BIONDALILLO. 


St. Biagio-Platani, 
83rd June, 1907. 


Note.—Nothing is more frequent than 
mistakes as to both names and dates 
made by spirits while controlling me- 
diums. I have heard a spirit who had 
passed away from the earth for some 
centuries, ask another, who appeared to 
be standing by, “Whaf was the last 
name I was known by when I was on 
the earth?” And again, time and space 
are human conditions, and have no ex- 
istence in the spirit world. Hence the 
frequency with which, when speaking of 
earthly periods, they will add the words, 
“as you compute time.”—J. S. 


Mr. S. C. Hall, F. S. A., editor of the 
Art Journal, writes: “The mockers and 
scoffers at Spiritualism are almost ex- 
clusively those who have seen nothing 
of it, know nothing about it, and will 
not inquire concerning it.” 


‘pathos of ‘alone in death.’ 
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We do not count a man’s years until 
he has nothing else to count.—Emerson. 


Work without hope draws nectar in a 
sieve, 

And hope without an object cannot live. , 

i —Shelly. 


The highest culture is to speak+no ill. 
—Ella Wheeler. 


”o & 
A Change in Burial Customs. 


By Rev. Lee S. McCollester. 


“The world’s great tombs are evi- 
dences of man’s desire to be remem- 
bered. - Man loves, and in return asks 
to be loved, and then he wishes to be 
rémembered. 

‘A country graveyard has some ad- 
vantage over the city cemetery. It does 
not advertise the worldly differences of 
the inmates so conspicuously. It has 
nothing so lonesome as our city yards 
where the unknown, the poor and the 
forgotten lie apart from the others. To 
be alone in life is hard, but deep is the 
The little 
headstones of a great soul means more 
than the great headstone of a little soul. 

“I trust our burial customs will 
change, so that there will be less of the 
black, less of the formal, less of the 
show and expense, and that they will be 
made rather a Godspeed into a new 
country. If I could tell my own wish: it 
would be—the silent. body made to seem 
asleep amid flowers in a familiar room, 
Then an informal coming in and going 
out of friends. No long funeral service, 
no long procession to the crematory or 
the grave, bringing sadness and expos- 
ure—but just enough comrades easily to 
carry the earth to the earth. l 

“I most thoroughly deplore some of 
our burial customs—the show, the for- 
mality, the publicity, the exposure and 
the expense. I believe the sanest way 
to care for the body is to cremate it, but 
it makes little difference toʻfhe dead.” 


The blessedness of life depends more 
upon its interests than upon its comforts. 
—Geo. Macdonald, 
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‘There is no kind of beast on earth, 
nor fowl which flieth with its wings, but 
the same is a`people like unto you; we 
have not omitted anything in the book of 
our decrees; then unto their Lord shall 
they return—Koran. E. A. B. 


Popor 
History’s Great School. 


By Rev. Reed Stuart, of Detroit. 


“No man need feel humiliated because 
he cannot do all things. ` To every class 
of human beings a special task is as- 
signed. This is because of the greatness 
and diversity of the world’s work, and 
the limitations of each individual. 
Every one is compelled to be more or 
less a specialist. 

“In the vast world factory we must 


all work ‘by the piece; and our merit . 


consists not so much in what we are 
making as in the way we make it, and in 
having it done when it is needed, so that 
the greater work will not be hindered. 
Faithfulness to the appointed task is one 
of the highest virtues. It furnishes the 
most adequate reason for present, and 
is best preparation for future existence. 

“Conceding the necessity and. honor- 
ableness in all classes of toilers, let us 
try to celebrate the fame of those who 
have run forward in advance of the mul- 
titude and prepared the way for its com- 
ng. 
“Men perished in winter winds till one 
struck fire from flint stones, coldly hid- 
ing what they held. We are indebted to 
a certain and definite past, but it is in- 
debted to an uncertain and indefinite 
‘past. No political, or scientific, or re- 
ligious truth comes suddenly in its full- 
formed splendor. It moves along wholly 
invisible through a long night. Great 
thinkers are not the light; they are only 
rays sent on to bear witness that the 
light is on the way. We who now so 
confidently walk in the light should not 
forget those who went stumbling along 
in the darkness hunting or majing a 
path for us., 

“The slow..movement of all great 
things in the, past should give us pa- 
tience in the present and confidence in 
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the future. Where growth is the law of 
all living things we should not make a 
sudden demand for perfection. The first 
rays that dart up over the eastern hills 
are not blamed because they are not the 
full-orbed sun. 

“History is a teacher. He who learns 
in that school will avoid many mistakes. 
He learns that the method of the world 
is the method of progress. Increased 
information has been followed by in- 
creased toleration. Every educated per- 
son sees that change is inevitable be- 
cause evolution is the law of the world.” 


+ + p 
The Labor Problem. 


From an Address by C. W. Post. 


Public opinion is the ultimate ruler 
in America, and the man who has the 
right on his side, and can let the people 
know it, will win. To apply this prac- 
tically a well organized Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation should have an arbitration com- 
mittee. Then when a question cannot 
be decided between employer and em- 
ployees, submit it to the Committee of 
Citizens who are infinitely better fitted 
to know what the local conditions are 
and what action will bring the greatest 
benefit to the community, than any out- 
siders. 

This plan educates the people to 
right thinking and prevents destruc- 
tion of industries which may represent 
the very life blood of the place. Our 
workpeople need and demand protection 
from the designing or impetuous men 
who rush into strikes, tie up industries, 
and by mob,rule bring distress upon the 
whole community. 

When a few men hate the bal- 
ance of their fellows and seek 
to dictate that they work or not 
work, that they join an organization and 
pay tribute, that they place themselves 
absolutely under control of'certain paid 
officers and that their lives and the- lives 
of their families be directed by such offi- 
cers, then the old spirit of human lib- 
erty, that God-given inspiration for 
which our harassed ancestors willingly 
gave up their lives, again asserts itself 
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and we see men nowadays, as in the 
days of old, ready to lose anything, 
everything, rather than bend knee or 
bow a craven’s head to the impudent 
orders of organized tyranny. There is 
a far better way to operate under control 
of the citizens rather than labor unions. 

A good illustration is shown in Battle 
Creek, where for years, during the trou- 
blous times in various trade centers 
infected with Labor Unionism, this com- 
munity, solidly in favor of high wages 
and good treatment, has gone on pros- 
perously. The work people in Battle 
Creek are the richest in Michigan as a 
result of keeping out Labor Union man- 
agement. This is shown by over ten 
thousand savings accounts in a town of 
25,000 people and from the fact that 
most Battle Creek workmen own their 
own homes, are out of debt and have 
money at interest, thus making them 
combined Workingmen-Capitalists, the 
perfection of ideal citizens. 


In this controversy over the admission 
of Japanese laborers it is worth while to 
note that those who employ Japs do not 
do so because they can be had for lower 


wages but’ because whites cannot be had , 


at all or are unreliable when employed. 
The rate of wages is not the determining 
element. Fruit growers who must have 
help upon which they can depend have 
found that whites “lay off” when the 
weather is threatening and work only 
when they feel like it. That kind of 
labor is unsafe for a man who has a 
crop of perishable fruit to be saved. No 
employer has said that the Japs are 
cheaper. They are declared to be relia- 
ble workers, while the whites are not. 
At the same time, Oregon growers must 
remember that in California the fruit 
growers have learned that the Japs are 
unmerciful when once they get the or- 
chard owner in their power.—Oregon- 
ian. 


t b p 
Odd Customs. 


Every house must be'’decked with 
flowers on New Year's day in Japan. 
In Buenos Ayres the police alone have 
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the right of whistling on the streets. 
Any other person whistling is at once 
arrested. s 

In Ashanti many families are forbid- 
den`the use of certain meats. In like 
manner others are forbidden to wear , 
clothes of a certain color. 

„If a carriage upsets or injures another 

carriage in the streets of St. Petersburg 
or if a person is knocked down, the 
horses of the offending vehicle are 
seized and confiscated to the use of the 
fire brigade. 

It is the practice of the Ashantees and 
Fantees to bury one-third of the prop- 
erty of a dead man, converted into gold 
dust, under his head, and, rifling the 
grave of an enemy is considered the 
proper action for a warrior. 

Clapping the hands in various ways is 
the polite method in Central Africa of 
Saying “Allow me,” “I beg pardon,” 
“Permit me to pass” and “Thanks.” It 
is resorted to in respectful introduction 
and leave taking. 


+ b + 


Intensive Farming. 

We give below some interesting facts 
regarding farming, and the revolution 
worked by irrigation in the west. The 
following is from the East Oregonian, ~ 
the county official paper of Umatilla 
County, Oregon. à 

It is edited by a wide-awakec, pro- 
gressive man, named Bert Huffman. 

How great a revolution has been 
worked by irrigation in the west is 
shown in an investigation just com- 
pleted covering San Joaquin county and 
applying to the whole Central valley, 
says the Rural Spirit. In 1900 this. 
county had 1966 farms averaging 440 
acres to a farm. Today the average has 
dropped to 208 acres, but that does not 
tell the statistician’s whole story. For 
against 98 farms of less than 10 acres in 
1900, there are now: 362 of this size and 
698 farms of less than 20 acres. 

Here in a locality where a few years 
ago farming was on a vast scale, there 
are now 127 profitable farms of less than 
three acres each, and 362 less than 10 
acres. This change, , principally to 
irrigation and the subdir i of farm- 
ing lands into small tracts, has brought | 
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about an era of intensified and diversi- 
fied agriculture, resulting in much high- 
er land values, and more valuable prod- 
ucts and amounting to an insurance 
against general crop failures. 


The small farmer pursues more scien- 
tific methods of culture and gets so 
much greater profit per acre from his 
holdings than the old-style farmer ever 
received, that he can gain a good liv- 
ing from a very small parcel of land. 


This change to small holdings also 
has the important results of multiplying 
settlers, for each needs but little capital. 
What land is required can be bought on 
time. In a few months the settler is 
established and within a year has an 
income from his own property. 


5 
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Cure for Balky Horses. 

Ever since there were men and horses 
there have been balky horses and mad 
men. When a horse gets the habit of 
balking he might as well be taken out 
and shot. No one knows.exactly why 
he does it, but it is supposed to be ugly 
temper. 

Some six months ago a lad named 
Wm. Frazer, living in Bristol, England, 
astonished a lot of people surrounding 
a balky horse by holding one of the ani- 
mal’s forefeet up for about 10 minutes. 
Then he lowered it and the horse started 
off. The thing is being tried all over 
England today, and there has not been 
a failure so far. The boy says the idea 
“just came to him,” and if it turns out 
a perfect cure it will be too bad that he 
won’t make any money out of it. 


ad 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The Sixth Sense: Psychic Origin, 


Rationale and Development. 


BY FREDERICK FLETCHER. 

Lecturer on Hygiene and Metaphysics, 

Lecturer to the Westminster Salons, 
London, England. 

The price of this able and intensely 
interesting work in America is $1.25. 
It may be obtained through The Stellar 
Ray Book Department. The book is 
written at the earnest desire of many 
who have attended Mr. Fletcher’s lec- 
tures. It does not pretend to be a com- 
plete exposition of this vast subject, 
such a task being obviously impossible 
with ever extending research. It does, 
however, claim to present an unpreju- 
diced explanation of some of the latent 
powers within us, and to show how their 
development can augment our present 
senses. The incipience of another sense 
is now too familiar to deny, but no ex- 


isting treatise appears to deal with its 


physiological origin and rationale. The 
fact that eminent scientists are now in- 
vestigating psychic realms is sufficient to 
justify a work which explains the pos- 
sibilities of sensory development, and 
the domains in which it operates. 


The purpose of this book, therefore, is 
to acquaint the investigator with that 
vast and, as yet, only partially explored 
territory lying behind the ‘objective 
world cognized by our five senses. It 
endeavors also to indicate how this re- 
search may be pursued, and the methods 
by which the acquisition of increased 
mentality is possible. 

Care has been taken to corroborate 
and verify, as far as possible, the state- 
ments set forth, and disregarding the 
charlatanism and prejudiced theories 
usually associated with psychic subjects, 
its sole endeavor is to present a reliable 
and impartial exposition. 

t & 


Woman and the Race. 

By Gordon Hart. This book is pub- 
lished at The Ariel Press, Westwood, 
Mass. Price $1.00 postpaid. 

“To paraphrase the words of the 
Hebrew prophet, we have eyes for the 
lesser things of life, but we see not the 
real issues; we have ears that listen for 
the praise of men, but we hear not the 
music of the eternal gospel, the perpet- 
ual revelation of an everlasting and 
universal good will to men. And for 
the sweetest and most exquisite of all 
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God’s laws, the great law of sex, we 
have, in our egotism and ignorance, an 
unnatural and superficial judgment and 
an oblique vision. There is a glint of 
gold, however, in the dawning of the 
new thought that arises with the ttven- 
tieth century. There ‘is a restless dis- 
content with past ignorance that prom- 
ises a fuller knowledge and a braver out- 
look.” _ 

The mothers of our land are aroused, 


and the end is not yet, for the kingdom, 


of a wise self-knowledge “‘suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent take it by force.” 


—Gordon Hart, in Woman and the 
Race. 
t p & 
Self-Reliance. 


Practical Studies in Personal Magnetism, 
Will-Power and Success, Through 
Self-Help or Auto-Sug- 
gestion. 


BY JAMES COATES, PH. D., F. A. S. 

This work is published by L. N. Fowl- 
er & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Circus, E. C., London, Eng., and by 
Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East Twenty- 
second street, New York. 

This original, helpful, masterful, book 
is earnestly dedicated: ‘Bo all men who 
are in a rut and want to get out. To all 
who are not afraid of work, and desire to 
turn it to the best advantage. To those 
who lack concentration and drift with- 
out a purpose. To all who lack success, 
and mean to have it. To the man who 
wants to know himself, and the man 
who thinks he does. And to all who de- 
sire to make life worth living.” 


bo op p 
The Philosophy of Fire. 


BY DR. R. SNINBURNE €LYMER. 


A second edition of this valuable work 
has just been published. This edition 
is enlarged and greatly improved. The 
first edition was sold in less than onc 
year. The book contains 250 pages, 1s 
bound in silk cloth, price $1.59. Copies 
in genuine leather, stamped in gold on 
side and back, $5.00. Address The Phil- 
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osophical Pub. Co., Allentown, Pa. 

The Fire Philosophy is the basis of all 
religious mysteries and all the secret 
philosophies of the universe. It is also 
the underlying principles on which alı 
secret occult brotherhoods are founded. 
It was taught in the ancient mysteries 
and, although the knowledge of it has 
long been lost to the world, it has al- 
ways been preserved in the occult fra- 
ternities: In the admirable work, “The 
Philosophy of the Living Fire,” Dr. Cly- 
mer, a mystic and initiate, has set forth 
the history of this sublime philosophy of 
the ancient “Fire Philosophers,” whose 
teachings are enbodied in the occult 
brotherhood now known as the “Philoso- 
phers of the Living Fire of the Western 
World.” 

In this admirable work he has given 
us glimpses of nearly every mystic order, 
of both ancient and mediaeval times, 
tracing the teachings from their first con- 
ception on the lost “Atlantis” up to the 
present time. Some of the subjects 
touched upon are the Ancient Mysteries, 
Secret Doctrines, Regeneration, the Find- 
ing*of the Christ, the Templars and 
Rosicrucians as “Fire Philosophers,” the 
Therapeitae and Essenes and their In- 
itiation, the Jost “Atlantis” and how and 
why it disappeared from off the face of 
the earth, and many other subjects of 
profound interest to the true occult 
scholar. 


bopo 
Sprigs of Poetry. 


Sprigs of Poetry, an illustrated book 
of verse, by Norris C. Sprigg, LL.D., 
author of “Chimes of the West.” Pub- 
lished by The Balance Publishing Com- 
pany, of Denver, Colo. Price, leatherette, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00 prepaid. Compris- 
ing in all over 500 poems, forcible and 
characteristic in style, and affording the 
most delightful reading. Thoroughly 
wide-awake and fraught with spirit and 
animation throughout. Each and every 
of the respective subjects amounting to 
so many pen-pictures, briefly and yet so 
forcibly portrayed as to fascinate even 
the most casual reader and revive him 
in spirits. Optimistic and stimulating, 
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Pure and lofty in tone. Indeed this is 
essentially one of the books of the year 
and a genuine relish as well as a surprise 
is insured to all who are so fortunate as 
to possess it. The book is just off the 
press and is a work of art mechanically, 
containing fifteen exceptionally interest- 
ing illustrations. For sale by all news- 
dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by publishers. 


The charm of THE STELLAR Ray lies 
in the brief paragraphs of scientific, re- 
ligious and philosophic thought which 
compose the bulk of its matter. They 
are garnered from all over the world 
and, to one who is interested in the new 
and unusual in metaphysical lines, its 
pages are a veritable mine of treasure. 
—From the Troy Record, Troy, N. Y. 


+ + + 


La Verdad, “The Truth,” 


is a Spanish review of the higher studies 
published at Buenos Ayres, Argentine 
Republic, whose field embraces Science, 
Philosophy, Comparative Religion and 
Occultism. Its motto, taken from the writ- 
ings of Annie Besant—‘For such philo- 
sophy, for such science and for such 
religion’—hunger fhe heart and the 
mind of man, and this hunger explains 
the zeal with which public opinion has 
felt itself impelled to investigate the 
teachings of “ancient wisdom.” 

A summary of the contents of the 
September number is as follows: “The 
New President of the Theosophical So- 
ciety,” D. A. Courmes; “Presidential 
Message,” A. Besant; “Physiology of 
the Astral Body,” Tier; “Have Animals 
Souls?” H. P. Blavatsky; “On the Vest- 
ments of Materialized Spirits,” Taibhse; 
“Elemental School of Oriental Philo- 
sophy,” Forwards; “Lourdes and the 
Scientific Psychology of Miracles,” H. 
Owen; “An Interview With Miss Ellen 
Smith, Medium.” 

Of the more notable articles, the 
“Physiology of the Astral Body,” a 
translation from the German, is a study 
whose object is to harmonize the find- 
ings of modern scientific physiology with 
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the teachings of East Indian philosophy. 

“Have Animals Souls?” are citations 
from writings of Mme. Blavatsky, in 
which is upheld the future existence of 
all as “Creatures of God.” 

“Elemental School of Oriental Philos- 
ophy” will occupy a section ot the ma- - 
gazine at each issue. The first lesson, 
which appears in the present number, 


treats of the “Mental Principles of 
Man.” 
Reviewed and translated from the 


Spanish, for The Stellar Ray, by Mr. 
Geo. W. Price. 


Mrs. Besant’s Convention lectures, 
“Psychism and Spirituality,” “The Place 
of Masters in Religions,” “The Value of 
Theosophy in the World of Thought,” 
“Theosophical Work in India,” as well 
as “Questions and Answers” were taken 
in short-hand and corrected by the au- 
thor. The copy has been put in the 
hands of linotype operators, and the en- 
tire galley proof was submitted for cor- 
rection in four days. The press-work 
and binding are being done with corres- 
ponding promptitude by a large estab- 
lishment, and will, it is believed, be so 
far advanced that publication in book 
form can take place about November 1. 
The work will be of about the same 
appearance as “Theosophy and the New 
Psychology.” The price of the book 
will be one dollar, which covers postage 
in America. Subscriptions should be sent 
at once to the General Secretary, togeth- 
er with the subscription price. The 
volume will be mailed at the earliest 
possible moment in the order in which 
subscriptions are received. 
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It Was Very Easy. 

The hero of the Johnstown floods 
was arguing with St. Peter his claims 
for a good place in paradise. A little 
old man was sitting around interjecting 
at every point of his story of adventure, 
“Thats nothing; thats nothing.” Finally 
exasperated, the hero said to Peter: 
“Who is that little man that is continu- 
ally ‘interrupting me?” Peter replied, 
“Oh, that is Noah.” = 
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Beware of desperate‘steps. The dark- 
est day, 


Lived till to-morow, will have passed W c 
. sical derangement have temporarily seen 


away. 7 
—Cowper. 
e+ b & 


Heaven Here and Now. 
BY SINGLETON W. DAVIS. 
Why fret we o’er what is, or is to be? 
Why sink ourselves in pessimistic mire? 
Why climb to icy, bleak and barren 
peaks 
To merely gratify a vain desire? 
Why soar above the clouds in search of 
heaven, 
Or cross the stormy sea to find an Eden, 
While here—on the table-lands of our 


world, 

Midway ‘tween the Bogs of Despond 
and the 

Cheerless, lifeless mountain tops of 


Frozen Hopes— 
Between the sullen, growling, turbid 


surf 

Of the troublous sea of Foreboding 
Waves 

And the gray crags of Fruitles En- 
deavor— 

Grow the Flowers of Beauty, Trees of 
Joy, 

Groves of Soulful Rest, fruits of 


Thoughtful Work, 
In fertile, utilitarian fields, i 
Meadows and gardens of a Golden Age? 


* & + 


The Sixth Sense. 

The knowledge of the finer grades of 
objective matter proves a valuable ad- 
junct to the explanation Of so-called 
phenomena. The sixth sense, compris- 
ing etheric vision, confers a visualisa- 
tion of these subtle degrees of matter. 
The immediate operation of the psychic 
is purely physical, and by its agency the 
sight organs respond with facility to the 
rapid vibration of the etheric. Some 
people occasionally perceive the ethereal 
counterpart of a deceased animal or hu- 

. man being, and ignorantly describe it as 
a “spirit,” but our tabulation merely 
shows it to be the presentation of a 
somewhat less objective grade of matter 
than is usually seen. This knowledge 
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quickly dispels the misconceptions which 
have originated, and those individuals 
who during nervous excitement or phy- 


flashes Of light, or nebulous forms, have 
merely had a transitory experience of 
clairvoyance, and witnessed the colors 
and shapes assumed by the etheric sub- 
stance. 

Undeniably the complete extension 
of the higher clairvoyance leads to 
a perception of the ultra-physical reals, 
but its immediate phase of operation 
consists of the etheric matter already 
described, and by this invisible matter 
the waves of telepathy, or the influences 
of psychometry aré conveyed from one 
person to another. These “N” rays and 
physical aura can frequently be seen un- 
der quite normal conditions. If in a 
subdued light a person stands before a 
dark background, it is often possible to 
observe from a distance a faint illumin- 


_ation surrounding the head and shoul- 


ders, for our ordinary eyes can some- 
times perceive these delicate light rays, 
rays, and a well known medical author- 
ity who stated that he saw people re- 
flecting various colors merely possessed 
an extended visualisation responded to 
the specific rays of etheric matter. 

The great reservoir of energy, and 
the physical basis of life, we term the 
atomic. As yet no instrument has been 
devised to register its vibrations, no 
machine capable of harnessing its forces, 
and the possibilities its control suggests 
can only be dimly indicated. We can, 
however, in remembering that the con- 
sciousness of the atom is responsive to 
the stimulation of mental impulses, com- 
mence the regeneration of our own 
bodies, and aim at the production of a 
more efficient vehicle for our temporary 
hab‘tation. 

Then by the application of Will, we 
introduce the real alchemy, and trans- 
mute the lower tendencies and imperfec- 
tions into the higher genius and intui- 
ton, and Nature with her beneficence 
and wisdom gives due compensation in 
health and intellect, and prepares us for 
the deeper knowledge which cémes from 
within —frederick Fletcher, London, 
England. s 
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Only a Machine. ` 


A splendid example of the mechanical 
workings of the mind was offered in the 
office of one of the big telegraph offices 
the other night, says the New York 
Times. Two operators were side by 
side, separated only by the glass parti- 
tion running the width of the table. One 
had charge of a line over which news 
dispatches were received from certain 
sections of the south. The other's terri- 
tory embraced a part of-the west. Busi- 
ness was dull, and the two operators, 
leaning back in their chairs, were dis- 
cussing the news of the day when the 
sounder of the southern wire began to 
click. The operator exchanged the few 
necessary preliminaries, then began to 
typewrite the message. The man on the 
western wire listened idly at first; then 
his attention was riveted, as it was a 
news dispatch from his .native town in 
the south, and the first words concerned 
an intimate friend. Just then his own 
wire got busy, and he was speedily im- 
mersed in a message from Cleveland. 
Both operators finished almost at the 
same time. The man with the western 
wire leaned over the partition and said: 

“What was the story about the Vir- 
ginia town?” 

“Hanged if I know,” replied the man 
who had received it. “I wasn’t listen- 
ing.” 


+ + 


What Was It 
` The Woman Feared? 


What a`comfort to find it is not “the 
awful thing” feared, but oniy chronic 
indigestion, which proper food can re- 
lieve. 

A woman in Ohio says: 

“I was troubled for years with indi- 
gestion and chronic constipation. At 
times I would have such a gnawing in 
my stomach that I actually feared I had 
a—I dislike to write or even think of 
what I feared. 

“Seeing an account of Grape-Nuts, I 
decided to try it. After a short time I 
was satisfied the trouble was not the aw- 


ful thing I feared, but was still bad 
enough. However, I was relieved of a 
bad case of dyspepsia, by changing from 
improper food to Grape-Nuts. 

“Since that time my bowels have been 
as regular as a clock. 1 had also no 
t'ced before I began to eat Grape-Nuts 
that I was becoming forgetful of where 
I put little things about the house, which 
was very annoying. 

“But since the digestive organs have 
become strong from eating Grape-Nuts, 
my memory is good and my mind as 
clear as when I was young, and I am 
thankful.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
booklet, “The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
packages. “There's a Reason.” 
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Water Lilies. 


The water is the cradle for the lillies 
fair and white; 

It dances them by daytime and it soothes 

PE: sleep by night. 

The bulrushes are sentinels that guard 
the buds from harm; 

The breezes rock the cradle, and the 
sunlight keeps them warm. 


With all these kindly nurses’ aid the 
lily-babies thrive, 

Their smiling faces show how glad they 
are to be alive. 

They fill the air with perfume as they 
rock and toss and grow, 

And dream of childish messengers, with 
whom they long to go. 

At last the searching children come, 
when summer time is gay; 

They pick the lilies waiting there, and 
carry them away. 

—By Annie Willis McCullough, in 
Youth's Companion. 


I think the first virtue is to restrain 
the tongue; he approaches nearest to the 
gods who knows how to be silent, even 
though he is in the right.—Cato, 
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More. Than Ever 


Increased Capacity for Mental Labor 
Since Leaving Off Coffee. - 


Many former coffee drinkers who haye 
mental work to perform, day after day, 
have found a better capacity and greater 
endurance by using Postum Food Coffee, 
instead of ordinary coffee. An Ills. 
woman writes: 


“I had drank coffee for about twenty 
years, and finally had what the doctor 
called “coffee heart.” I was nervous 
and extremely despondent; had little 
mental or physical strength left, had 
kidney trouble and constipation. 

“The first noticeable benefit derived 
from the change from coffee to Postum 
was the natural action of the kidneys 
and bowels. In two weeks my heart ac- 
tion was greatly improved and my 
nerves steady. 

Then I became less despondent, and 
the desire to be active again, showed 
proof of renewed physical and mental 
strength, 

“I am steadily gaining in physical 
strength and brain power. I formerly 
did mental work and had to give it up 
on account of coffee, but since using 
Postum I am doing hard mental labor 
with less fatigue than ever before.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s 
a Reason.” 
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The premiums offered by The Stellar 
Ray in this issue may. interest you. You 
will find them on the inside of front cov- 
er page. 


Experiments with a dietary of fruits 
and nuts at the University of California 
have demonstrated that while both fur- 
nish the body with energy, nuts yield 
building material also. The cost of a 
diet exclusively of fruits and nuts varied 
from 18 to 46 cents per day. 

That the nut cult is finding favor in 
the country at large is evidenced by the 


a 


se-enormous growth, of the, nut..business, 
requiring many millions of dollars to 


carry it on. As a result, the nut pro- 
duction of this country is increasing 
rapidly. Men are kin to the squirrel in 
that they naturally incline’to a nut diet 
in cold weather. Some of the most , 
prominent physicians in New York have / 
recently prescribed them to their pa- 
tients, notably those suffering from some 
form of nervous diseases. It doesn’t 
appear to make much difference what 
nuts are used—each to his own taste. 
The peculiar oils in the nut meats are 
said to restore certain wasted tissues, 
which require the strengthening prop- 
erties of some forms of mild fats. 

Important as individual consumption 
is, it is surpassed many times over by 
the supplies required by confectioners 
and bakers, for nut cakes and nut can- 
dies multiply constantly in variety and 
popularity. Nuts are used largely also 
in salads and breads, in dressings and 
soups, while as a meat substitute they 
are doing their best to down the meat 
trade.—V egetarian. 


+b & 
Good for the Horse. 


In Nottingham, Eng., a few weeks 
ago, a teamster loaded his wagon so 
heavily that the horses could not start it. 
He began lashing them and swearing, 
and a crowd gathered, but no one would 
take a lift at the wheels and help the 
horses get a move on the wagon. The 
driver was still lashing away when a 
grocer’s horse standing across the road 
rushed at him with open mouth and 
seized him by the arm and bit him so 
savagely that he had to go to the hospi- 
tal for treatment. ' 

If the horses would stand by each 
other this way there would soon be an 
end to the cruelties seen every day in 
the cities. The man who lashes a horse 
because the horse can do no more than 
he can, deserves a sentence to jail every 
time. : 

ane a 

He subjects himself to be seen as 
through a microscope who is caught in 
a fit of passion,—Lavator, 
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Alls Right With the World. 


“ By Charles B. Newcomb. 


A volume of earnest, thoughtful essays, 
devoted to the interpretation of the inner 
life of man, the power of thought in the 
cause and cure of disease, and the incul- 
cation of the optimistic philosophy of 
daily life known as “The New Thought.” 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Discovery of a Lost Trail. 


By Charles B. Newcom). 
A simple study of that strange 
beautiful thing that we call life. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


and 


Helps to Right Living. 
By Katherine H. Newcomb. 


“It is vital with immortal truths whose 
helpfulness can never be ‘outgrown.’— 
Mary Livermore. 

Cloth, $1.25. 


I Am Well! 


By C. W. Post. - 


The modern practice of natural sugges- 
tion as distinct from hypnotic or unnat- 
ural influence. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


Self-Building, Through Com- 


monsense Methods. 
By Corrilla Banister. 


“It is a singularly clear presentation of 
the various phases of the question of get- 
ting well and keeping well.""—Rochester 
(N. Y.) Herald. 


Cloth, $1.10. 


Spiritual Evolution, or Regen- 


eration. 


By R. C. Douglass. 


The law and process for unfolding the 
Christ in consciousness. 


Cloth and Gold, 350 pages, $1.30. 


The Rosicrucians. 


By Dr. R. Swinburne Clymer. 

This book is not only a history of the 
Order of Fraternity, but is a complete text 
book, and as auch contains much of their 
inner teachings, rights and mysteries. 


Cloth, $3.00. 
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Life More Abundant. 


By Henry Wood. 


Scriptural truth in modern application. 
Fine Cloth, Gilt Top, 313 pages, $1.80. 


The New Thought Simplified. 


By Henry Wood. 
How to attain health and harmony. 
Cloth, 88 cents. 


God’s Image in Man. 


By Henry Wood, 


The book is suggestive, helpful, and an 
inspiration to pure thought and worship. 
—Morning Star, Boston. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


Ideal Suggestions Through 
Mental Photography. 


By Henry Wood. 

A restorative system for home and pri- 
vate use, preceded by a study of the laws 
of mental healing. 

Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Philosophy of Fire. 


By Dr. R. Swinburne Clymer. 


The “Fire Philosophy” is the basis of all 
Religious Mysteries and all the secret 
philosophies of the Universe. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


In Tune With the Infinite. 


By Ralph Waldo Trine. à 
Cloth, $1.00. 


‘What All the Worlds A-Seek- 


By Ralph Waldo Trine. 
Cloth, $1.00. - 


Books sent postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada. Address Book Department. 


. Hopces Bulbine. 
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ASTRO PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Q 


Detroit, MıcH. 
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PLANETARY INFLUENCES 


By ALVIDAS ET AL. 
Compiled and Copyrighted by 


HENRY CLAY HODGES 


An encyclopedia of knowledge gahered from the great 


tom s of wisd m which Nature has compi'ed from the ages, 


It is through ignorance we err, but with knowledge 


“comes power, and with power, liberty. 


THE FOLLOWING SHOW ONLY IN PART. THE IMPORTANT CHARACTER 


Magnetic and Electric Forces. 

Planetary System. 

Ancient Astrology as understood by the 
Tartars, Chaldeans and Heyptians, the 
basis for Grecian knowledge of this 
science. 


Precession of the Equinoxes: “Divine” 
Years and Ages. 

Polar Revolution of the Earth. 

Four Great Periods of Time: Golden, Sil- 


ver, Copper and Iron Ages. 

Tropics were once at the Poles. 

Unanimity and Reality of Ancient Sclence 
of Astronomers who made the observa- 
tions In order to found a true science of 
Astrology. 

Pyramids: Principles upon which built 
and time of building. 

The Moon: Its influence on all life; a mir- 
ror of each planet. 

The Variable Stars; Star of Bethlehem; 
when next visible. , 

The Planets and their, Influences, 

Fixes Stars and the Twelve Houses. 

Influence on Mind and Body. 

Esoterle Side of Astrology; Personal Ap- 
plications. 

Astrological Horoscopic Figures. 

Examination of the Twelve Houses. 

A Map of Life Illustrated, 

Mundane Astrology Applied. 

Various Configurations Blended. 

Combined Influences of the Planets. 

Digressions; Personal and National. 

Significance of the Signs; Effect of En- 
vironment. 

Environments of Wealth and Poverty. 

Planetary Influences on the Body. 

Life Principle and Physical Health. 

Jesus: His Birth and Life. 

Zoroaster: His Birth, Life and Work; 
Founder of the Magi. 

Spirit of Nature is a Unity; “It is ever 

manifesting through some vehicle.” 


OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED IN THIS GREAT WORK 


Sun: The Physical Representative of the 
Logos. 

Evolution in the Light of Astrology. 

Comets and their Influence. 

Vibratory Tones in Color and Sound. 

“To the brave and not the weak is Life 
Eternal offered.” \ 

Fate and Destiny: What they are, 

Zodiacal Signs. 

Effect of the Signs Rising, on Health. 

Different Polarizations; effects on Char- 
acter. 

Changes in the Present Conditions In the 
United States. 

Mind and Character Building. 

Analysis of Natal Figures. 

Esoteric-and Exoteric Astrology. 

Genesis Explained and Illustrated. 

Origin and Number of the Asterolds. 

“Mission of Astrology: To teach people 
how to suffer.” 

Natal Figures of Noted Persons. 

How we may control our Fates. 

Zodiacal Signets. 

Pride of Opinion must be Overcome. 
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Effects of Environments. 
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action. 
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Individuality the Seed; Personality the 
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respect. 
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Things.” 
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world.” 
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“Thoughts are 


We must unify our wills 


the physical 


Ench treating upon different Subjects. 


Chaldean Religious Ceremonies. 
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Higher Mind: Crucial test of. 

“As we sow we must reap." Suicide Is 
robbing the soul of experience. 
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of Time and Fate.” 

Desires: The Keynote of Fate, 
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Planets. kA 
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Alphabetical Dictionary. . 
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Medicines: Action of; Stimulants. 

Vegetable Poisons: ‘Their antidotes. 

Medicines: When and How to Administer. 
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Animal Food: Effect on Human Body. 
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pathy. 
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“Man is a world within himself.” 
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Hindu Method of Calculating Events, 
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Mercury: “The Winged Messenger of the 
Gods.” 

Soul's Evolution: “Soil is to the seed as 
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Soul's Pilgrimage through Matter. 

Humanity is in an Ocean of Light, Love 
and Wisdom. 
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